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ABSTRACT * ■ 

This dissertation ezaaines the principles of twa * 

current theories oE fipst language acijuisition and fro» thei 

synthesizes a second language lethodology. As a background to the 

proble* of second language aethodology, it i? stated that the basing 

of secohd language aethodologies on ^irst language learning- is 

currently being questioned and thatthe difficulty is compounded by 

varying theories of the nature of first language acquisition. The 

nativist posi^on is exaained, and a foreign language aethodology 

developed on the basis of that position is then criticized in teras 

of the concerns of second language teachers. Following this, a 

coaproaise position between nativisa and eapiricisa . is exaained and 

used as a basis for. a second aethodology. This second aethodology is 

then criticized according to the above-aentioned criteria. The paper 

-concludes that the nativist approach to first language acquisition is 

not a good basis for second language aethodology, whereas^ soae 

principles of th^ nativist-eapiricist approach are. The »ajor 

question reaains whether such a aethodology can be aade effective. A 

futther question is whether children learn a. foreign language aore 

quickly or aore^ effectively than do adults. (luthor/A«) 
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CHAPTER I / 
INTRODUCTI(»< 



Backgrowd of the Problea 

Throu^out the centtirief , second- Isigutfe teschexf' have atteipted 
to ju»ti«y their practlcet by relying on one or another theory fro« 
psychology or llnpdstics (phllology)-a fact docu^nted by Kelley's 
recent yolum} The present centwry is no exception. One 6f the current 
controversies Is whether a second- Imguage lethodology cut be based on 
the principles uhlch'operate In a child* i acqulslUon of his f^rst 
language. Wiat nakes the controversy difficult ^to deal with Is the 
fact that there are different Interpretations of the nature of the 
principles rf first language acqulslUon. If not different views con- 
cerning the process Itself. 

Thus. It will be the aln of this paper to set forth ♦he principles 
of two current theories of first language acquisition, and to build a 
second language aethodology based on each of them. 

Review of the Uterature 
EM>inclsa vs. ratlonlallsM 

2 

Oilier in a wcent book on foreign language ncthodolOf;y» sees the 
problem as being a controversy between the enplrlclst snd rationalist 

positions: 



To b« offectiw in tetching langusgo, we atist £lrst irndftzstind 
4fhAt h^pms yh9ti • person vtftllx l«axns a Imgvfg** ^ ^ 
childxeB iMXB languftgitT Mvy m fOM fltmitioos wov oondueivB 
to Ingm* Xtusiiiig thm others eref Mist it m liiutf in the ' 
. first ^iscet These exe questiaos of linguistic theory; the 
Isngusge usdier who uwdertty^ Khtt he it <ioiiig is by defini- 
tiflo e"ling«dstic theorists [Here md throushoiit the peper» 
eaphssis within s quotstion is found in the souree.] ■ 

SoM knguage tescher» try to Kvoid thinking through these basic 
qutsticns for theaseXves, by scoeptiAg the authority of pxofsssionel 
linguists. This ill a dangerous attitude in my field* but it is 
es^dLlUly dangerous in linguistic theory because there has neVer 
been general agreeaant « the questions of Inguai^ acquisition, 
niis has been a controversial aatter throughcitt aore than four ^n- 
turies of the Bodem era, with sialogues. in the Mdieval and ancient 
worlds. 

Most of the controversiei have been centered on differences 
between- eppirieist sid rationalist theories of langiiage acquisition.* 
At present » m empiricist position is held by structural and 
descriptive linguisu of the aiooiuneld school. A rationalist 
position is held by i^nerative graMarians, who, following Noaa 
ChoBsky, have broui^ht about a radical trans foraation in linguistics 
since 1957. 

Mathodi of l«ifuage teaching are ways of carrying out the the- 
oretical approejfc'es , and the history of laiguaga teaching aethodology 
is iMsnsely si^tUfied if we look for two separate developnenu of 
langu%e teaching during the aodem era: aethods based on the 
empiricist i^rbach and those based op the rationalist aiq^roach. 
Briefly, the two approaches can be stoHid up as follows: 
^ The basic empiricist position is that language aequisitioD is a 
''kind of habit ^raation through conditioning and drill. Descriptive 
Unguists affirm that the noraal use of Inguage is either aiaiczy 
or analogy; granatical rules are aereiy deieriptioas of habits, nd 
in nosaal fast speech, they say, a person has no tiae to apply rules 
as recipes for sentence foraation. In iu behaviorist extreae, as 
held by aany descriptive Unguists, the empiricist poeiUon holds 
that hiui beings use basically the ssae learning processes as other, 
aniaals do—a stiaulus-response aodel of oonditimiing. Leonard 
Blooafield, the behaviorist father of twentieth-century Aaerican 
linguistics, aaintains that vocal hwan Inguapi is not essentially 
different froa gfltfture or siiaal language. (Blooafield, p. 14} Sone 
people in the empiricist tradition have aaintained that the sdnd is 
a 'bla^ tablet' upoa which the outside world iaposes various sorts 
of knowledge; the behaviorists refuse to go so far as to talk of 
'knowledge' or of 'aind' —for thea the hiawn being is essentially a 
aachine with a collection of habits which have been aolded by the 
outside world. 



•Diller is usin^ the teres "empiricist" aid "rationalist*' in the 
' sense defined by Noaa Chcasky in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax , pp. 
47-48. See also'dioasky's Cartesiw Linguistics . 



TbU ippioach h»i le4 to •ethcnis of MiAicry, ■ttorisation; md 
patttm drill, advocattd not only in the cufrwit audlo^linsual 
Mthod,* but also in the Azny Mtliod' of World War XI. In 1916, 
Harold E. Palwr published a book of pattern drill* for English es 
a f<^i0i la&fuaie, and he xecoMended aiidczy md aeioriiatian as 
well. CPal»r, 1916) Even before this, in the late nineteenth 
century, various Eur^^an Unguists had advocated similar procedures 
in their Reform Mthod,» or 'imitative method.* (Haufen, 1955) . 

On the other side, the rationali st position holds, that man is 
bom ifith the Ability to think. H? equipped with a ^8^1/-^ ^ 
organised brain that permits certai*. *ind$ of mental activity that 
are iipossible for other wiimals— fbr insttnce, mm is the only 
animal that cm learn humm Imguage (md virtually all humm beings 
leaxn at least one imguage). The raUonalist notes that on an 
abstract level, all Imguages work in the same way— they all have 
words md sentences md sound systems and grammatical relations-- and 
he attributes these uniyersals of Imguage to the structure of the 
brain. Just as birds inherit the ability to fly,md fish to swim, 
aen inherit the ability to think md to use Imguage in f "jnuer 
which is unique to their- species. A given Imguage, English, for 
examle, has to bw learned but the capacity to learn Imguages is 
inherited. TTie child is not a passive agent in Ijnguapj '^^"^i^^^SlA 
he actively goes about learning the Imguage of his .f 
what a person learns is more thm a set of habits. If you read all 
the bois in the English Imguage, you will find very ftew sentences 
which are habitually used md arc exact duplicates of each other-- 
otherwise you would suspect quotation or plagiarism. Knowledge of a. 
language allows a persoTto understmd infinitely mmy new sentences, 
and^ create graoBatical sentences which no one else has eve^pro^ 
nounced but which will be understood at once by others who know, the 
Imguage. 3 • \ • 

Closer examination of the first position will be made because of 
strong recent criticism. It is a theory of sticwlus- response learning, 
particularly as developed in the opermt conditioning model of Skinner, ^ 
• h o cmkiders all learning to be establishment of habits as the result 
of reinforcement or reward. According to his theory, the infant 



^Because the term ••audiolingual" appears freqi«ntly in this 
naner wrwill use as a wording definition the one given by ValdBan. 
af^ie e^iisiron audiollnguil skills, i.e., c««prehension md 
iieatog Sillty; (2) the assimilation of conversatlmal-style 

tS^f I Jrgiige'ieiti through mimicry md -e'-'i^Jt"^ ^^e of live 
presentation of authentic target Imguage saa^les by ^^e use of live 
Sliive sneakers in class or recordings in the Imguage laboratory, 
(;fSe leImI^.g of pronunciation and gram»r through patteni drills 
md (5) the^claimed Application of Itructural (or scienufic) lin- 
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suistics tO^lmguage teaching problems. 
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acquires native- language, habits in the following fashion. At sane stage 
in his rmdoB babbling , the infant uak^s a sound which resetobles the 
appropriate word for 56m person or object near him. For this he is 
rewarded by tite- approving noises or soiles of those about hin and so 
.the probability of his eoittinR the saoe grouping of sounds in a similar 
situation is increased. With rciwateJ reinforcement a habit ts estab- ' 
lish(^ and. he continues to name tJie person or object in this way. As he 
continues to i^iitate sounds around him, more cocbinattons are reinforced. 
When he nasKas soecthing ioperiouslyp it is brought to him and so he 
leaxns to use words as nands, and later to coabine words to convey more 
complex' meaning. As he acquires more syntactic and morphological vari- 
ationsp he creates new combinations by generalisation or analogy » 
sometimes making mistakes by producing analogies which are not permis- 
sible in the language .\ Thus by a trial- and-error process, in which 
acceptable utterances are inhibited by lack of reward, ne gradually 
learns to make f^ner aiid finer discriminations, until,his utterances 
approximate more and more closely the speecii of the comaimity in whidi he 
is growing up.* 

Even before Chomsky's lengthy review of Slcinner's Verba i **^^yipj.» 
there were iuany psychologists who were questioning a stifict behaviorist 
approach to verbal behavior. In iy40, Fritz and Grace Heidu comparec " 
the sentence structure of deaf and hearing . du Idran , concluding taat 
botli typos of children organized the world of tiicir experience in muc^t 
^ the same way, thus implying, a sort of internal structure not depenuant 
on conditioning.^ Similarly, :dllcr and Dollard concluded that imita- 
tion helps the diild only in providing new combinations of pespotiscs • 
tfhich have already been learned by other means. 

n 
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Lashley (1951) seens to have begun the trend towards crediting the 
child with soBe sort of internal language handling process, his version 
being » selective or scanning process related to the integrative func- . 
tions of the cerebral cortex, which permits the child to generate novel 
utterances. Lashley thus concluded that Xtnguage is more than external 
stisulus-response and Intraverbal association.^ 

Another psychologist, Jenkins, (1954) suwaarited four of the then- 
current theories of learning, Guthrie's, Tho«an*s, Skinner's, «nd Hull's, 

Indicating that none of thesa waf cooprehensive enough to explain all - 

8 

facets of language acquisition. Osgood also indicated that all then- 

9 

current theprles of language acquisition were inadequate for the task. 

In 1959, Noaa Chosisky became a focus of attention for »any linguists 
and psychologists with his review of Skinner's Verbal Behavior . He 
statedN 

r 

[Skinner] confidently and repeatedly voiced his claim *to have denon- 
strated that the contribution of the speaker (in the language act) 
is quite trivial *nd ele«entary, «nd that precise prediction of 
verbal l^ehavior involved only specification of the few external 
factors that he has Isolated experimental ly with, lower organlstss. 

Careful study of this book (and of the research en which It 
draws) reveals, however, that these astonishing Vcia«s are far froa 
Justified. It Indicates, furtherwore, that the insights that have 
been achieved In the laboratories of the rein forcenent theorist, 
though quite genuljic, can b9 applied to coaplex hu»an behavior only 
in the Bost gross and superficial way, and that speculative atteapts 
to disciisi lingiilstic behavior in th^se terns alone o«it fron con- 
sideration factors of ftndaaen^al inportanc^ that are, no doubt, 
aaenable to scientific study, although their specific character can- 
not at present be fonwlated. Since Skinner's work is the most 
extensive attempt to accoBwodate hu»an behavior involving higher 
■ental faculties within a strict behavlorlst sdieoa of the type that 
has attracted «any linguists and philosophers, as well as psycholo- 
gists, a detailed docuaentation is of independent interest. The 
magnitude of the failure of this attea^t to account for verbal 
behavior serves as a kind of »easure of the importtfice of the factors 
OBitted fron consideration and an indication of how little ij really 
known about this remarkably coaplex phenonenon (pp. 27-28). 

\ 
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ChoJasky then shows the inadequacy of Skinner'? terras in dealing with the 

I 

r 

real facts of vertal behavior, for exan^le 

It is simply not true that children can learn language only through 
•meticulous care* on the part of adults who shape their verbal reper- 
toire through careful differential reinforcement .... It is also 
perfectly obvious that, at a later stage, a child will be able to 
construct and understand utterances Mhick ar« quite new .... Talk 
of 'stisaulus generalization' in such a case simply perpetuates the 
mystery under a new title, (p. 39) 

At the same time, other scholars were' questioning Skinner's forou 

lations. Tikhomirov also reviewed Verbal Behavior, concluding that 

Skinner misread or misused Pavlov, who maintained that classical condi- 

n 

tioning does not explain man's verbal behavior. Another Russian, 

Luria, agreed that the active, directive role of speech shows it as 

12 

being a different type of conditioning from that in animals. 

Lambert and Jakobovits found that constant repetition tends to 
weaken or actually cause a total lapse of meaning of the repeated word 
on the part of th? subject. George Miller and his colleagues main- 
tained that speaking required "a motor plan [in the sense in which 
"plan" is used in connection with computers) to be constructed very 
quickly and efficiently, not by rote, but by the operation of a higher- 
level plan that has this motor plan as its object. "^^ Murdock and Babich 

,1 IS 

also found that repetition has no discernible effect on recall. 

Lenneberg worked with an eight-year old boy who had a %&ngenital 
disability for the acquisition of motor speech skills" whi^h, however,- 
did not iraiiair his ability to learn to understand language. The boy's 
crying and laughter sounded noriial. He did not produce spontaneous 
wards, butTe^ed to imitate (repeat) a few words in a barely intellig- 
ible manner. However, he could obviously uiidei'stand and follow 
t«pe-recorded Instructions idiich were tranimitted to hlo through 
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earphones while not being .-Mjle to see the examiner. Some of tlie qu^- 
tions and instructions were quite complex. An organic defect prevented 
this patient, like many others, from acquiring the optor skills neces- | 
sary for speaking the language, but evidence was presented for the 
acquisition of grasanatical skills as required for a complete under- 
standing of the lang^iagc. Lenneberg concluded that babbling and 
imitation axe not essential in language acquisition anU that speaking a 

language is not crucial for the developnent of understanding, findings 

/ ■ . . , 16 

which run very nruch obunter to the behavionst position. 

Taba, ?roa the field of educational curriculum development, 
questioned the value of practice without understanding underlying 
principles, a technique reconraended by some of the audiolingual metho- 
dologists. 

In comparing a nu.i4)er of psychological approaches to the study of 
language, Lafl4>ert said of Skinner's position: 

r 

^ Any theorizing about internal mental or neurological processes is 
scorned by hio and his large host of followers. Meaning is con- 
sidered as a nentalistic concept and he tries to explain language 
without refawnce to it. He is hanpered in this attewpt because 
his theory is United .... It is difficult for those now a^are 
of Skinner's desire to help psychology become a 'science' to 
understand his hard-headed position. However, in view of recent 
developments in cognitive and neurophysiological psychology, an 
imaginative person like Skinner oust feel that being forced to be 
• consistently the di^scriptive behaviorist is really being left with 
a very sticky wicket. 

i)aniel Ausubcl criticized tjjc behaviorist method in these terms;^ 

The audio- lingual approach tends to assume that second-language 
learning, both in children and adults, is largely a process of rote 
verbal learning. Bothin pattern practice drills and neoorized 
dialogue iractice, there is either no awareness of phrase ncaning 
whatsoever, or, at very best, awareness of P^J**^ ""f 

Thus the learner understands neither the syntactic functions of the 
coBponent words nor the lexical and syntactic contributions of the 
individual words to the total meaning of the phTase. A purely 
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. « " •zbitraxy (rote) rather than lawful or acaningfiil relationship pre- 
vails between phrase sieaning and conponent elenents of the phrase. 

Under these cireunstaaces it is hardly surprising that particular 
graanatical patterns can be imitated perfectly in a faailxar and 
structurally liBd. ted context, or that siaple Stibstitutions » trans- 
forsations fpd elaborations can be made, but that new words in a 
wider, infasiliar context cannot be fitted into the learned patterns, 
or that the sane words and syntactic categories cannot be recoobined 
^ in different patterns to express different ideas. 

Briggs and HaAilton presented evidence that, for aeaningful learn- 
ing, the roles of overt responding, practice and reinforcement can be 

ovezeii{}hasized to the neglect of subsumption ard other cognitive 
20 

processes. 

* 

In The Psychologist and the Langua^ Teacher , Wilga Rivers analyzed 
two main streams of psychology- -behaviorism and neo-b^aviorism— and the 
i^lications they have for foreign language instruction. Of the 
Skinnerian position she stated: 

. . . verbal behavior becomes quite unpredictable, and the relation- 
y ship between stimulus and response cannot lie shown to be lawful. 

T Skinner is therefore forced into a use of the terms stimulus and 

[ r esponse; which is inconsistent with His own definitions of then in 

his experimental work. 21 ^ 

It must be pointed out, however, that althougb Rivers criticized Skinner 

. iji these terms, she nonetheless fomd other support for some of the 

/' ' ^ • 

practi^S' of the eudiolingual method. / 

Diebold surveyed psycholinguistic research from 19S4 to 1964 and 

concluded that the child'licquires the sorts of linguistic coiB>etence 
* 

which enables him to cope with (understand and produce) an infinitude of 
utterances, without the reinforcement Skinner finds necessaxy.^^ 

It is during this period .of tim* that David McNeill began to , 
theorize about language acquisition. Chapter IX of this study will , 
t explore his work in detail. J.et us Jiote here, however, that one of his 

early works began cautiously, stating tliat mature speakers are 



continually creating new utterances, not merely repeating identical 
wspcnses to previously m.t stinwli. McNeill felt tiiat the use of 
language reseublei ■ore closely the writing of a i)lay than perforaing j 
in one /and that we can't really use the S-R process for eaqplaining the 

acquisition of a child's graaaar since it is auch broader than imta- 

,24 

tion and reinforceoent would produce.^ ^ ^ 

' Froa the criticism of theory, we move to a criticism of specific 

practices. g^r->-»^>i ca4a «f Lado's Lanftuaea Teaching: A Scientific 
Approach , '"niewtion behind the 'linguistic method' does not follow 
directly froa any theory of linguistics and probably not froa any but 
the most superficial learning theory. "25 Even Nelson Brocks admitted 
sooe shortcoming in the method ifhich he helped to pioneer, "The audio- 
lingual approach is largely an act of faith; research to prove the 
valiaty of its basic principles is scanty- 
^ While ostensibly criticizing prograaaed instructiori. Spolsky had 
a fair amount to say about the audiolingual aethod. He noted that 
taiowlng a language involves more than the perforaance of language-like 
behavior, and suggested instead an underlying coapetence that ma^es such 
^ performance possible. He felt that by ignoring the latter, it had been 

easy to make exaggerated claims for the effectiveness of oper«it condi- 

27 

timing in second- language teaching. 

V.l<ta».'5 characterization of the "Ne* Key" -thodolo^ was noted 
above Cp. 3 footnote). After (iiscussing each of those points, lie 
concluded: "If I have dealt at such length with the basic tenets of > 
the Linguistic Method, it is only to uiderscore the fact that curiously 
enotfgh they do not derive from »>y profound or adequate view of language 
^ but rather fro. a very primitive behavioristlc c»»pt of learning." 
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Ch«3t«in analysed the "widiolingiial habit theory and the cognitive 

code learning theory" Chis choice of words ■•king his positioo eWdent) , 

using copious references. His conclusion was that the cognitive code 

29 

theory had aore theoretical s import. 

The final citati-on in this series puts the problem very succinctly. 
Pulgraa noted that behaviorists (but not all structuralists) made auto- 
■aticity the goal of second language teaching (with which he finds nothing 
wx«ig), but also Bade it the method (with which he ftnds auch wrong). 
He blaaws nuch of this on ^e lag in scholarship between the theories of 
psychologists and linguists on the one hand, and aethodologists like 

Brooks on the other. 

Thus, it should be clear that »any psychologists, linguists and 
second- language teachers have rejected behavlorisB, structuralisa and 
the audio-lingual oethodologjij, We would, therefore, expect that the 
newer theories of language and language acquisitiOT would have produced 
a second- language nethodology. We shall now explore that thesis. 

New language teachin g Methods 

As we nove into this area, it is necessary to stipulate a defini- 
tion of goals in a second- language methodology. Ritchie's statfewsnt 
seen^ to give a sufficiently wide, yet detailed explanation: 

Se ^rp«,c.s of th. FL that .llo»» hi. to 
uttermces phonological ly. $yntwtic«Uy. md soamtically. 
(2) Se use of ihis kno-ledje in linguistic porfbrmce or Kehavior 
in commicating with native speakers of the Imguage. 
A SJart^id. accoKlishte (1) but fails to acwUsh U) "lU 
• leavt nidi? ?r oft«. difficult) task of «l«ing *str«t 

kn«l«d« to concrete application. On the other hand, if 'course 
wS^Jftra^lish^) without allowance for the acc«pUsh»nt 
S m the students will be left to organiie the "^t*' *Ste 
mionsretc, th««elves. Under these eircuBstances they are quite 
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Ukel^ to leum Inefficiently and to mIss altogether the deep and 
far-reeching generalisations which native speakers intuit and which 
■ake projection (i.e.» tjie understending of wholly novel utterances) 
possible.'* 

Woridng fro« this definiticn» Ritchie pointed out that the actual 
classrooB activities which are designed to accomplish (1) and- (2) s^en 
to be incoa|)atible and, therefore « should take place during diffisrent 
class periods. He then suggested the following order of activities: 

a. the acquisition of knowledge (learning ficr se) 



b. practice in bringing knowledge to bear in perfaraance (per- 
foraanoe £er se) 

c. use of knowledge in actual coaaiuni cation (perforaance as 
coMRfiiication) (p. 114.) 

Ritchie projected the following class schedule and techniques: 

A. Oral grtamar practice 

B. Oral praotmciatioo practice 

C. Aural coaprehensioo laboratory 

D. Conversation ^ 

E. Written or written-oral hoaawork. 

The first three periods are not, related in my fixed way so that 
they nay be interchanged. The place of conversation, however, is 
fixed for seasoos that should be apparent below. The place of boae- 
work is fixed by its nature. Both oral practice hours and oooversa- 
tion axe carried on in the classrooa with live teachers/ Aural 
cowrehensioB l^oratory is a aechanical language lab. / , 

The new aaterial ^r a given lesson is presented to l^he student 
for the first tiae by siaple repetition during the secoi^d half of 
the coQV^^rsation class. The aaterial will always be assigned to a 
lessen in such a w^ that it is possible to generate ^/set of \ 
reascDSble conversations. 

TtiO aaterial will be presented first sentence-by-sentence and 
then in the fox* of a dialog or tWo. No structural inforaatior, is 
to be expUcitly givwi at this pdnt. It is to be a^uired by the 
student thxough the written-spoken prograa that cmstitiites the 
hoaework. The reasons for this are two fdld. First and aoat ij^or- 
tant, the student will have an opportunity during this initial 
contact with the new aaterial to extend his previous knpwledge to 
the uttemcas he is being called upon to repast without benefit of 
expUcit explMatioos; it is exceedingly iaportaat that the student 
get into the habit of projecting what he already knows onto new 
aaterial and that he do this on his own since this is precisely what 
he aust eventually be able to do in conversing with native speakers. 
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Sacand» time in tho cltst thtt it used for oxplanation it wattod if 
tha vvittan-spokan progrw if^ a succetaful one. Another ftnction of 
thia presentation i^, hopefuTly, to provide a situational natrix for 
the syntax exereiaea to be done in the homework. Without a pre- 
viously given aituation theae exercisea are likely to beeoae neaning- 
less to the student (pp. 116-117). 

Kocework in Ritchie's system consists of the storage of information 
about utterances . 'fhe primary activity consiits of "reading" in the » 
senae of converting visual ly-repreaented abstract concepts Into concrete 
speech utterances. lie suggests, for exas^le, tJiat the atudent be given 
the following phonondc- syntactic t^preaontati^s: 

# 

hi ♦ BB ♦ hir (he ♦ Ki ♦ here) 
ie ♦ BE ♦ hir (tbey ♦ BB ♦ here) 

[\9 is then asked to produce either in written or spoken font, or 
both, the utterances 'ihat theae repreaent 0<a ia here; thay are here). 
Uaing tJie homework tim as the concept- foroing period allows the student 
to work at his own pace (p. 118). 

Insofar aa the entire graanar of a language ia concewed. Ritchie 

atated: 

. . . granted that both Spaniah and English have relativt clauaea 
snd that one can conpf native-speaker intuitlwa about ftlatlva 
elauaas in Spmtsh with those/ in HngUsh-that ia* coeipart tht sat 
of rules that generataa Ipmiiih reUtiva elauaas with that which 
gafiarataa Bngliah clauaea-on what basis do we J»{»t«y 
• sent that they ate the aana' or that they att 'different' r ' B«« 
aat of rulaa ia a aubtet of a larger* intricately inttrralatad aet 
of rules, and port of the identity of any rule or any aat of xulas 
SMiaists of its lelationa with the other rules in whlchavtr iranaar 
it appears. It aeaM that the only wiy for a laamar to gain a 
fruitful, aiaple, revealing intuition of tho structure of a given 
foreign languara ia to rely on his innate knowledge of general 
linguistic strueturo (p. 129). ^ 

llie xesiainder of the articles in this section draw on the Chonakian 
notiona of c«2etenoe. and oarforwance . suaaariiad here by Muakat-Tabokowaka; 

17 
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First should come Chomsky ' s definition^ of performance: 'the 
actual use of lan^juage in cmcreto situations' (Qiomsky. 1966, 
p. 4), th.xt is, vhat the speaker actually produces on a particular 
occasion, without our considering the questions of how and why he 

does so. . 

ITie distinction in ussfic of congpetence seems oore coeplex, due 
both to the abstractness of the notion of comi)Ctencc and to the tact 
that botlt Chomsky and some of his followers (iodor and Garrett, 1966) 
attached to it a number of different meaninrs. Obviously, competence 
should not be used synonymously with srajumar, which according to 
Chomsky's definition, is a raodel of competence. It should also be 
^ made clear thu$ comi.etcnce should not be taken to oean the saroe^^ 
what Qiomsky calls a language-acquisition device (L.A.D.), that is, 
general coopetencu ability. Comparison of Chomsky's definition ot 
coBpetence ( the speaker-hearer's knowledge of his language* ) and 
zrZmBT ('a. description of the ideal speaker-hearer's intuitive com- 
petence' )iiiows toaakeafurtner iinportant distinction. One should 
^ differentiate between the highly abstract notion of competence as it 
is assumed for the purposes of theoretical consideration, that is, 
the tacit knowledge of an underlying system of rules internalized oy 
an idealized native speaker who knows Iiis language perfectly and 
from whom performance, is the exact reflection of <^°«Pf ^"^^^^J 
less absolute notici of real competence as it is really possessed 
by speakers of a r.iven language, whose intemalizcd knowledge ot 
theirTa^Siage mav be far i^m absolute perfection and whose actual 
utteranSfiSclpdc .nistakes; false starts, redundant repetitions, 
and so on. 

Indicating that she was drawing on this distinction and other 
Chc«DSki» concepts, Muskat-Tabakowska pointed out that the amount of 
primary linguistic data to which a child learning: his native language 
is exposed is much gre-ater than the amount of data that can practically 
be provided in tlie case of fowl gn- language leaniers. ITils, she felt, 
explains the considerable differences laost often observed in the dura- 
tion of the language acquisition process between native and foreign 
language learners. .She also felt that the presentation of primary 
linguistic data in the case of a child learning his native language may 
-include also examples designated as non- sentences' (from Chomsky, 1965, 
p. 2S), while in thecase of foreign -language learners it should be 
carefully planned and controlled. She agreed witii Dakin^^ that we 
/do not know how pupils arrive at explanation^ or new hypotheses. We 
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csi only set up conditions in which it would be both si»ple and necessAiy 
for tli«» to do lo. Thu». it is the fimction gf the language teacher to 
present linguistic data. She suggested coi|)ensating for scarcity of 
eiqposuxe by s:fsteBatising the data: 

1. aiooslng priaaxy linguistic data according to the accepted aodel 
of desired competence. / 

2. Grading ^the data according to the extent^ of co^ laxity. 

3. Ordering the data according to the interrelations which hold 
between then 

4. Astttgiiig the.idata fro* the point of view of 'sigyiificant, 
generalizations . . . (which) . . . e:£press underlying regu- 
larities in the language' (Chomsky, 1962). 

5. Presenting the« correctly (p. 53). 

Muskat-Tabokowska hedged, however, when she indicated that the 
a»ount of graMwr presented by rules should be deteradned by "the level 
of general aental developnent of pif)ils, relations between the aims and 
the duration of the coxirse, and so on". She further suggested a 
cybexnetib model of instruction, again baaed, on the assumption that there 
would eventually be an accurate method of determining coa^wtcnce (p. 54). 

Jakobovitz' suggestions for a foreign language methodology are 
quite scanty. He analysed the old behaviorism and its related metho- 
dology as proceeding from surface to base, whereas he saw the newer 
ideas suggesting the opposite directions. Thus, he rejected imitation, 
practice, reinforcement, etc., in favor of "transformation prases at 
the phonological, syntactic and semantic levels'.* (p. 24) Unfortunately, he 

was very vague about the exact nature of these exercises, and made no 

34 

attest to place them within a total methodology. 

Vivian Cook examined the relationship between first language 
acquisition as seen by the Chooskyites and second -language teaching. 
She concluded that ' \ 
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. . . thex« leeas to be little siailtrity, th«n, bttw»en tho pxoooss 
of first Isnfuage acqud,5itica as it is understood today and the pro- 
cess of second language learning as iiip licit in present- day teaching. 
A aethod for teaching foreign language that could justifiably clais 
to be based on first loiguage acquisition would have %o mttt at least 
the follawing xequireaeiits: 

1. Ihat it would allow the Ijeaxner to progress by foxalng a series 
of increasingly coaplete hypotheses about the language. 

2. That, consequently, it would perait, and indeed encourage, the 
learner to produce sentences that are ungranMatical in tens of 
full native competence, in order to test tl^se hypotheses. 

3. That it would enphasise the perception of patterns rather than 
the intensity of practice. 

4. That its teaching techniques would include partial repetition 
of sentences, verbal play, and situational ly appropriate expan- 
sions of the learner's sentences.^ 

The M»t recent suggestions fbr a foreign language nethodology foimd 

in the literature are those of Georgia Fuller. In thirty-two pages of 

■anuscript'she attempted to trace the findings of psycholinguistics and 

also to prescribe a aethod. She succeeded in doing neither. An 

appendix to her work contains a few exaiplos of rhytlin drills based on a 

Spanish text in current use. Beyond this, her aost cogent contribution 

was to indicate that "aost teaching Material used^now could be xeinter- 

proted or reshaped to have situational relevance. Perhaps ^the ideal 

would be one that gradually guides the student to talk >bout himself 

ts." 

Thus it see as clear that no coherent foreign language nothodology 
based on Choaskian or post-donskian psycholinguistics now exists. 
What we have found, rather, are bits and pieces— a few techniques which 
atteipt to dr«r froa isolated aspects of psydiollnguistic theory. 

Design of the study 

The reaainder of this pi;>er will be devoted to the follawing: 
A. Exaaining the works in psycholinguistics representing the nativist 
position; J . > 
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B. DevelopingXa foreign language methodology based on that position; 

C. Criticising that nethodology in terns of the concerns oi second 
language teachers, as represented by the Minnesota Guide to Foreign 
Language Prograas (Appaidix A) and the "Rivers criteria" (Appendix 

♦ ♦ 

B). (These two f()raulations xere chosen as being corrent instru- 
»ents by vfhich to evaluate foreign language progra«s . Few such 
instruments exist. These two are sufficiently different in nature 
to provide a rather wide bisis for judgnsnt.); 

D. Exanining the newer position in psycholinguistics, the compromise 
between nativisa and eopiricism; 

E. Developing a foreign- language methodology based on that, position ; 

F. Criticizing' that methodology as in C above. 



NOTES 
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GIAPTER 11 

■ ' J 
THE NATIVIST APPROACH 

A Caveat 

As is often the case with opposing schools of thought, the leading 
exponents of each school tend to use the sa^ data to support opposing 
points of view. .The ^search in psycholingui sties is no exception. Many 
studies cited in this secticm on innateness will also appear supporting 
an eapiricist position. While one could go into great detail questioning 
the intexpretatiohs of the various theorists, the approach hex« win be 
to present the two aajor theories without critical analysis initially, 
but to criticise the foreign language methodologies thay produce. The 
weaknesses in tf;e nativist position will^becosc apparent in the oethod- 
ology section. 

Research Supporting the Nativist. Position 

According to at least one recent survey of the field, the work of 
David McNeill represents the purest (most extreiie) of the nativist 
positimis. McNeill's view is seen as being based on the argunents of 
ChoBsky^ and Katz,^ nanely that "the specific content of a child's 
capacity for language is manifested in the forw of linguistic univer- 
sals" and that "languages possess the universal properties contained in 
the theory of gramar because all languages are acquired. The renewed 
foraulation of graavar by children autonatically iKposes features cor- 
responding to the fundaaental capacity for language. "^^ 

I # 
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McNeill's cwn recent review starts out in e lets polemic Manner: 

Ail noraml children, not 'in^aired by deofiness, brain denrnge, 
or otMr physical or psychic disorders, begin to babble at about. 
6 nonthf , utter a first vord at 10 to 12 aonths, coiri>ine words 
at IS to 24 Bonths and acquire syntax alaost coipletely at 48 to 
60 Months. All children pass siich a sequence of 'Milestones' , 
always at about the saMe ages (Lenneberg, 1967). llie/ do so 
regardless of the language they acquire, or of the circuastances 
under which they acquire it. Such Massive regularities of develop- 
Msnt reMind one More of the maturation of a physical process, say, 
walking, than of a process of education, say, reading. One might 
even say that children cannot help learning a language, whereas 
they can easily avoid learning to read. 

Ihe acquisition of language thus shows soae of the character- 
istics of physical maturation. Yet, at the sane time, it is 
obvious that language is learned .... Both learning «d mature- 
tiiki are necessary conditions for the development of language, but 
neither is sufficient. To understand such a problem, clearly we 
Bust consider both the innate and the acquired aspects of ling 
guistic co^>etence, as well as the way in which they combine. 

Despite this broad-minded and conciliatory beginning, McNeill's 

development of the problem deals almost exclusively with the nativistic 

C — 
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approach, as ^he following pages will indicate. 
Syntax ^ 

This is the aires in which the greatest huaber of studies have been 
done and. for most of us. the most easily understood phenomenon. 
Most of the studies have followed a general pattern. Typically, a small 
group of children is visited, at home, once or twice a month,, where 
everything the child says and everything said to him is tape recorded. 
Once the data is thus coapiled, there is often an attesfit to write a 
trans formatioial- generative grsMMar which describes the child's 
co^lete corpus. The hope is to capture his total linguistic system at 
the tiMe the corpus was collected without distortion frcaa adult graoMar. 
It is often done by performing a distributional analysis of the child's 



speech. 




procedure often followed is that described by Brown an^ 



Praser. Essentially, an investigator searches for words that appea^ in 
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the i»»e contexts, the as#uii^tion being that such words are meirbers of 
the sm grammatical class in the child's grannatical systen. Words 
with different privileges of occurrence are assumed to belong to dif- 
ferent grasMtical classes/ Using McNeill's exanple, suppose that a 
corpus collected fro« a 2-year old, one "Adam" in this case, contains 

the following utterances: 

»y cap 
that cap 
a shoe 
that horsie 
other dog 
a daddy 
big shoe . 
red sweater 

Because the words on the left all se«a to occur in the sane rela- 
tionship with the words on the right, that is, have identical privilege 
of occurrence, one can conclude that two iifferont grawiatical classes 
arc present, ^nd the child's granaar at this point considers a 
•sentence" to be any word fron the first class followed by any word 
from the second class. Thus, nonoccurring combinations, for example 
that sweater or big daddy are allowed by the child's graawar but are 
not observed because of saajpling limitation. More con^lex gramsiaticol 
categories obviously demand more complex rules. 

It .is important to note, however, that none of this procedure 
necessarily cwaprises a statement of a child's linguistic comp.etence, ^ . 
his knowledge of language. It is a summary of his performance, whereas 
a statement of competence is a theory about what a child knows. A 
distributional analysis, such as the one above, at best, provides a 
description of a child's grammatical classes, plus some hints as to his 
grasaaatical rules. ^Studies which have been set up along these lines 
are Braine's (1963), Brown and Prater (1964), and Miller and Ervin (1964) 

2{, ' 
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, A second strategy has been used with soiae success. Rather than 
attempt to describe the totM corpus collected from a child at some 

point in tine* one exaoines the emergence of a particular grasosatical 

9 

syaten as it is manifested at different times. Thus Bellugi studied 
the dcvelopnent of negation and Klitaa and Bellugi stuJicu Uie 
development of questions. The advantage of this strategy lies in the em- 
.phaslt it places on observation arising from the very fact that it does 
what a distributional analysis typically strives to avoid— it exploits 
the fact that adult grasmar is the endpoint of linguistic development. 

f 

A distributional analysis atteD|>ts to discover parts of a grafanar from 

i 

a corpus . The second strategy begins Kith a part of adult grammar and 
judges if there is sufficient evidence in the corpus to justify ascribing 
it to a child. The demands on the second strategy are weaker than the 
demands on the first, for the second must only recognize the applica- 
bility of a known theory; it does not have to discover an unknown 
thcuiy. The following quotation from Brown, Catdon and BcIIuax sum- 
marizes many of the dangers and opportunities of following either 
strategy when interpreting a corpus of utterances collected from a child: 

Ne ^erate on the general assumption that the child's terminal 
state or knowledge is of the sort represented by current trans- 
formational grammars.. Hdwever. we do not simply attribute to each 
\sentence that the child produces the analysis that would be appro- 
priate to that sentence iflit were produced by an adult: if we 
were to do that the inquii* Vould be largely vacuous. Insofar as ^ 
the child's particular sentertce--and all related sentences- -depart 
from adult forms the^rammar is tailored to the departures. The 
most infoxmative departures are analogical errors of CMoaission 
such as goed .... Harder to Interpret, but still important, are 
errors of omission such as the.^sence of the auxiliary ^id • • • • 
Omissions in a sentence are at' least easy to detect but omissions 
in the distributional range of a form art harder to detect and 
harder to interpret since it is necessary to weigh the probability 
- that an omission is simply a consequence of the size of the sample 
that has been taken. Finally all the errors that occur must be. 
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cor.sldered in, co^>irlson with conceivable errors that do not 
occur. Ewn this ftill procri^hire will not render the ccnstructidii 
coi|)letely- detemiiimte in all respects. The indeteiminacies are 
tentatively resolved by assigning the usual adult representation 
Int&ar as that representation does not depend on for«$ that have 
never appeared in the child's speech.** 

s; Thus, with this background, we will begin with studies of the 

r 

smallest "sentence" type, that speech referred to as holophrastiC f the 
possibility that the first single-word utterwces of young children 
express coiplex ideas— that ball ■eans not sicply a spherical object of 
appropriate site/but that a child wants such an object or that a child 
believes he has created such an object, or that sooeoKe is expected to 
look at such an object. 

Several investigators i^f children's language (deUgtna, Stem 
and Stern. Leopold, McCarthy h^ye said that the single words of 
holophrasUc speech are equivalent to the full sentences of adult 
graanar. It is true, of course^ that adults typically require a full 
sentence to express the content of children's holc^rastic speech. But 
this is not what McNeill -eans by the ter» holcphrastic. leather, he 
uses it te aean that children are limited phono logically tV uttering 
single words at the beginning of language acquisiUon. even though they 
axe capable of conceiving of something like full sentences. 

McNeill uses this supposition, along with evidete from Leopold, 
.^umann, and Stem and Stem^^ to make a case for the fact that holo- 
phrastic speech is expressivi of children's emotional states, as well 
as being fused with action (imperatives) and thus he sees the simplest 
or earliest utter«ices as exasples of predication, one of the concepts 
he sees as being primary in the development of comuaication. 
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Ne mcve aaxt to the two-word utterances* the coisponents of which 
on the basis of a distributiaoal analysis, Braine coded into "pivot" 
and "qpen" classes. Hie pivot class contains' a snail nuaber of words, 
each of than frequently used, the words in the first coltan of the 
utterance list on p. 21 for example. Words fro* the pivot class always 
appear in coabination with words fvom the open dass^md the pivot 
class is slow to take in new neabers . The position of pivot -words in 
two-word sentences is fixed, first for soae pivot classes and second 
iEor others 1 iTie open class caitains the words not in the pivot class. 
Ihexe is typically a large nuaber of open-words which are therefore used 
infrequently in two-word sentences. The open class is quick to take in 
new Meters and nay stand alone in a child's speech. Given a two-word 
sentence, the position of open-words is fixed with respect to the posi- 
tion of pivot -words. Open-words also appear in coabination with each 
other, although not necessarily in fixed relative position. The possi- 
bilities axe thus P*0, 0*P, OO. and 0. 

McNeill coumtes the pivot and open classes firoa three studies. 
Brown and Bellugi's, iraine's and Miller and Ervin's.^^ In doing so, 
he poses the question of the significance of the pivot and open distinc- 
Uon. and bkses its isportance on the fact that it would be highly 
iii|>lausible ^children to have learned by rote the 2500* combinations 
possible in such a set of patterns. It is also impossible that children 
have imitated sose of the patterns they came with, such as all^one 
shoe . What is suggested is that children "juggle" sentences spoken by 
their parents and create the pivot -open distinction in their initial 
atteipts to fOTwaate their graiwirs. The aost coopelling reason, how- 
ever, is that pivot words never occur alone or in coitf>ination with each 
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other. McNeill f^ls it iiqpossible to think of such « developaent as 
not reflecting a restriction on the use of words- -that is, as not 
reflecting a graautical systea of soaa kind.^^ 
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Braise, the initiator of the plvet-open distinction, maintained, 
however, that t^e distinction was leaned through a process which he 
called "contextual generalisation." very sisLl^ to a stimlus or 
response generalixation, except that it takes place across toaporal 
positions. Pivot words are so called because to Braine they are the 

« 

only words for which a child knows the proper tei^poral locations in a 
sentence-"that they occur first, last, etc. Because at first a child 
knows the location of few words, pivot words are used with high ficequency. 
MsMvership in the pivot class increases ■ore slowly than that of the 
open class presusMbV because it is wore difficult to lean the posi- 
tions of woxds than it is to learn new vocabulary regardless of 
. . 17 

position. i' 

McNeill and Bever. Fodor and Heksel have criticised this view of 
Braine* s, pointing out that the restrictions on the use of pivot words 
(that they rarely appear alaie or with other pivots) is not accounted 
for by Braine 's theory. A second difficulty is that, as sentences 

increase fro* two to three words in length, the surface structure can be 

18 

accowted for by Braine's theory, but not the underlying structure.^ 

There is yet another finding which supports the early categorix- 
^Uon into the pivot and open categories: the further refinement 
of th6 pivot class. AdaM. one of Brown and Bellugi's subjects, 
developed the gra— atit:al classes of adult English through what the 
authors called "differentiation." Tlie pivot class neabers in tl^e Ust on 
p. 21 were further categorized over a five-nonth period, in three 
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states » each tiiae by differentiatl|.ng the pivot class then existing 
into one or sore a4ult classes plus a new residual pivot class. At 
the first sta^e, ^ere was the undifferentiated pivot class. 'At the 
second stage, there was' distinction between articles, desonstratives, 
and the residual pivot cltss* The- third stage was the differentia 
ation of the residual pivot class into adjectives, possessive and a * 

saaller residual class, in this case containing other , one , more , all. 

1 19 ^ 
etc. McNeill sees the crticial aspect of the process being the fact 

that entire adult clashes are removed froa an ancestral pivot class in 

one step— separate words do not straggle out at different times. Zlienv, 

the son of the Russian linguist Gvosdev, developed a pivot class 

equivalent to Adam's and fomed adult graaaaatical categ^es through 
« 

a coaparable process of differentiaticm.'* 

Thus the open-pivot distinction fits into a plan of generic dis- 
tinction which the child aakes. A generically appropriate pivot class 
is one that ignores but potentially adnits all the relevant distinc- 
tions of the adult graanar. For exaaple, AdaB's pivot class coitained 
every available oeober of several adult gr^matical classes (articles, 
demonstratives, adjectives, posscssives, etc) even though none of the 
classes wexe theaselves recognised in Adaa's grasaar. This isiplies that 
children classify words (as pivot or open) in a way consistent with more 
subtle distinctions they are ^et to draw, a very real type of pre- 
cognition. 

This brings us to the very thorny problems of linguistic capabili- 
ties, linguistic universals and the problem of abstraction. As McNeill 
puts it: 
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According to one traditianal view, Imguage is a system tic relation 
tM^wMn expression md content. In e trttsfoxnntlonel grsMMr such 
e View is esbodied in the distinction between deep and surface 
structure; the deep structure of • sentence is associated with nean- 
ing and the surface structure with sound. . Deep and surface struc- 
' ture ^Bm in general diffeitet fsm each other but stand in a 
speciac relatiatt, which is e]q>lieitlr described tat every possible 
sentence by the transfotaations of the language. ^ 

One inherent aspect of each sentence therefore is the e^e^stence 
of an sbstract deep structure. It is the phenoasnon of ^strae- 
- tions which all children face and overcoae, that elininatds stinulus> 
' response theory as a possible explanation of language acquisi- 
tion . . ' . • 

The i^ieikanBnon of linguistic abstraction presents a najor 
theoretical challenge itt the explanation of language acquisition. 
Fluent speakers soaehow gain knowledge of the deep structure of sen- 
tences. They do so em though they never encounter such infbma- 
tion in the for* of examples, stinuli, or anything else, ^toreover• 
children sake use of infbrsaticm organized as deep structure very 
early in the acquisition of language. From the first ooaeftt of 
speech, indeed, children have the ability to coewnicate i^sning and 
do so in a asnner understandable to adults .... [this] seeas to 
■esn that the nost abstract part of luiguage, its propositicmal 
content, is the first to develop. Children present evidence of 
eaploying soaething related to the deep structure of sentences 
before grfanar is acquired.^! 

This abstracting ability is what leads McNeill to the concept of a 
Unguage Acquisition IDevica, discussed by Chonsky, or the LAD as it has 
becoMe known (alternatively, the Language Acquisition Systea, or LAS, 
the feainine fbra— McNeill, p. 1087). As it is seen by its proponents, 



the LAO receives a certain corpus ox utterances. Soae of these utter- 
ances ar« graaaatical sentences in the li»nguage to which the LAD is 
exposed, but besides graanatical^ntences, the corpus also contains 



blunders, false starts, intemiptions, and a certain aaount of nonsense. 
Given such a corpus, the LAD in a two-year-old. for exas|>le, is so 
instructed that it can develop a theory of the regularities that under- 
lie the speech to whidi it has been exposed. It can exclude the 
nongraauticality in the corpus by constructing a theory about the 
raguladtie* of the iBiguage, Tbif theory ii the UD'f granatical 
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coBpetonce, its knowledge of the lemguage behind the coxpus. After 
de^loping suc^ a grtaaatlcal theory, the LAD becoaes able to go far 
beyond the corpus with which it began. The UD cuV^distinguish the 
infinitely mmy graMaticml sentences in its language froa the infi- 
nitely nany nongraaBatical alternatives, and it can judge hew far from 

22 

full graMWticality each of the later deviates. 



It is i^>9r$^t to specify the coi^)Ofients of the LAD. One of tAiese 
is a set of procedures for qjerating on a corpus— for exaqile, conduct- 
ing a distributional analysis, or looking for trans foxaations of \ 
certain kinds. "Hie other is a body of linpistic infoxBation- for / 
exaaple, that all^^ntences include noun and verft phrases, or that there 
are sentences, for- that matter. McNeill aaintains that the LAD contains 

only one of these coapcnents (he cannot decide which) while Fodor 

24 / 

suggests that it contains both. ' 

Whatever LAD contains, however, mst be universally ^plicable. 
For LAD «ust be able to acquire any language; it cannot be biased 
toward soia» iangua^ and away froa others for reasons of internal 
structure. TTius LAD nay cwitain inforaation and procedures bear- 
ing on the general fora of language but presuMbly contains 
nothing bearing on tj| fora of any particular language to the * 
exclusion of others. 

This arguaent is based on the theory of gramaar— as opposed to the 

^ of a single language- -as being a description of the general 

form of natural language. Its purpose is to state the coiditions that 
graanars describing individual languages jsaist laeet. For example, 
gra«iars aust all be transformational, and the base cooponent must 
include rules stating the relations that hold aaong such syntactic 
categories as NP and N. Klien the graanar of a particular language 
represents the linguistic knowledge of the speakers of the language. 
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and also ccnfozBS to the theory of grauar, one can claia to have 

•■26 

explained the gramar of the language. 

Within this theoiy of graMUur, McNeill further hypothesises that, 
because the LAD and children a^ept the saae types' of data and deal with 
thaa in the saae way. the theory o^ the \ad is ipso factb a theory about 
children, that they have the $ai» "internal striScture."^' 

What, then, are the universals in the theory of grawiar. which the h 
nativists presuae to be a reflection of children's Innate capacities? 
Soae arw phonological. Every language, for exa^>le. employs consonants 
and vowel types, syllabic structure, and not «ore than 15 distinctive 
features. ^* Other universals wy be semantic- -universa'ls that ^^re essen- 
tially constraints on possible concepts of what is thinkable. 

In the case of syntax. so»e universals describe the characteristics 
of the deep structure of sentences. Every language utilises the saae 
basic syntactic categories arranged in the sase way- -such categories as 
stetences. noun phrases, verb phrases, etc. Every language utilixes the 
ssMO basic graaaatical relations a»ong these categories--such relations 
as subject and predicate of a sentence, verb and object of a veib and 
■odification within a noun phrase. Every language can recursively 

* 

include sentences within sentences. And every language distinguishes * 

30 

deep and surface structure and so is transforaational. 

The transfomations of a language are nostly, though not exclu- 
sively, idiosyncratic. However, the*^ types of relations that exist 
between deep and surface structure are universals. For exaaple, English 
relates the underlying and surface structure of auxiliary verbs by per- 

■uting the order of verbs and affixes. This transfomatior. appears in 

t 51 

English and French and is possible elsewhere, but is not universal. 
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However, the. relation of perButation is universal . The tritnsforHational 

idiosyncracy of each language arises fro« the way in which a few tmiver- 

■ ' ( 

sal transfoiwational types, such as p«mitation, are exploited. 

Titus, using the concepts above, McNeill arrives at the fonnilatiof( 

of the nativistic hypothesis about the acquisition of syntax: 

Much of the d^b structure of sentences is described by various 
syntactic univVt^s; post tranforvations ar« idiosyncractic uses 
of universal types of Wlation. Kakinp the assuBption that such 
linguistic imiversals exist because of innate abilities, we can say 
that the abstractions of. the deep structure are those universal 
categories and relations that reflect children's innate capacities, 
and that are Made abstract when children discover the (..'ansfomations 
of their language. 

A language is thus acquired through discovering tl^e relations 
that exist between the surface structure of the sentence and the 
universal aspects of the deep structure, the latter being a manifes- 
tation of children's own capacities. The interaction between chil- 
dren's ir .ate capacities and their linguistic experience occurs at 
this point, in the acquisitimi of transforsations— and it is here 
that parental speech say make its contribution. 

If a language is acquired through discovering the transfor- 
mations that relate surface structures to the universal aspects of 
the deep structure of sentences, then these universal aspects must 
be present in children's earliest speech, at least, they must logi- 
cally be present before the transfoxmations that depend on them are 
acquired. An aspect of children's capacities will not appear until 
it has 'matured' but everything in earliest speech that is not 
. transformational should reflect an aspect of children's capacities. 
The early linguistic constructions of children should therefore be 
the universal parts of the deep structure of sentences, but, in 
effect, pronounced directly. It is for this reason that children 
are able to express meaning from the onset of language acquisition.'^^ 

McNeill then takes the phenomenon of holophrastic speech, noting 
that it has the conceptual content of full sentences, and uses this to 
substantiate the most primitive manifestation of a basic grammatical 
relet ion- -predication.^^ 

Adan's speech, above, is thus -teen to contain many examples of 

predication, as well as other relations: direct and indirect objects, 

modification and possessives, the latter being a variety of modification, 

34 " 

according to Chomsky's view. 
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To quote froK McNeill again, 

It if ii,)o»»ible to s«y fro« Ada.'» evidence whe^ror ^^^^ 

reUtiorts had equai tenure in his gra«ar at 28 »«J^-. ^ f?^ 

caicel«bly existed at the holoiArastic staga. H.^U^l 
noa«lble that oriffinally Ada«'»utte?anise8 expressed only predi- 

?Sit^ %f w'hiSf SiTfi'rst addjd C^^L^^^^^^^^ 
than direct object of verbs, then subject, and ^^^f ^zfttl^^ 
Sjects of verbs. "this being the order of the frequency of these 

relations in Adaa's speech at 28^ponth$. ,.^4^. ycmrnvmr it^ 
Aatever the order of ewrgenoe of such relations, hcwver, it 

is d&ScS? to i«gine that they «xe, in any 

by aSLi. For exM^le, Ada* tpparently J«P«*J»«J,f r^Jf*^ J^^! 

pJepositiwi before he included prepositions in .^J^.fJ^^S^; 

write p»er and sewral other exaiples. It is diffiallt^to see 

hoir he Suid have, discovtied such a relation froB surfM - 

ifithout also discovering the preposition; P»P?*iJ*f* ?*■ cLm 

oi^ly feature on the surface that identifies the relation. It seems 

rather that Adas used the different basic grMnaaUcal relations, as 

they becsBe available, to organize his other linguistic experiences— 

for es^to^le. acquisition of such prepositional phrases as write, on 

the paper . ^ \^ 

Other evidence can be interpreted in this way. The two other 
children followed by Broim and his collaborators give this saae type of 
evidence.^ Evidence for Japanese children was discussed by McNeill 
and McNeill. Slobin reviewed a nuaber of diary studies and foiaid evi- 
dence for the early emergence of the basic graviatlcal relations in 

38 

Russian. Serbian, French, Gemvan, Georgian, Italian and Bulgarian. 

The problen of how the child accoo|>lishe$ this categorization is 
also an interesting one. McNeill adopts C3io«sky's noticn of syntactic 
features to account for the phenooenon. (3iildren are seen as being able 
to cTOSS-classify various words, at least temporarily until further 

features can be en|)loyed in the classification. The resultant categories 

39 

are thus predicate, subject, nain verb, object, modifier and head. 

The distinction betwetm pivot and open classes appears in a distri- 
butional analysis because a child's lexicon is derived from the basic 
graaaatical relaUons of aodification, predication and sain verb, and 
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sentences constructed fro» this lexicon are limited tfc> two and three 

words. Each of the observed relations yields N or NP as a ccwtextual 

feature. Pivot words are either moclifiers, predicates, or main verbs; 

open words appear with pivot words in the coatpiementaxy relations. Upen 

words appear without restriction because they are unaa^ed; pivot words 

appear with open words because they are marked. Modifiers, for example, 

cannot occur alnne because they have the obligatory feature (♦ _N) and 

cannot occu/ with each other because tiiey have no contextual feature 

[fUet ). Nouns appear i4one because tiiey have no contextual feature 

and appear with pivots because pivots have nouns as a contextual feature. 

We are now ready to move from what McNeill sees as totally innate 

knowledge, to what he sees as "learned." 

The deep structures of sentences are largely a reflection of child- 
ren's innate linguistic abilities. It is for this reason that such 
information can be totally abstract in sentences. Deep structures 
become abstract when children learn the transformations of their 
language. The interaction between linguistic experience and innate 
linguistic ability, thus occurs hcre--in the acquisition of transfor- 
mations. ... ^ u 

[This interaction! can be viewed as a history of the way that 
children, beginning with a universal child graaw^. diverge in the 
direction of the grammar of their local language. 

The emergence of inflections gives some indication of this inter- 
action. Bellugi observed the order of noun and verb inflections of two 
children, and also noted the relative frequency of the same inflections 
in the speech of the children's mothers. The study underlined the fact 
that the order of en»rgence was the same for the^two children, even 
though the children's rate of development was radically different, one 
child taking twice as long to acquire the six inflections in question as 
the other. A second point was that foras eoploying the same phonetic 
variants (the plural morpheme, for example) do not appear at the same 
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tine, so it is not phonealc deveiopnent that regulates the acquisition 

of inflections. Finally, the order in which inflections emerged in the 

speech of children was weakly correlated with the frequency of the forms 

41 

in the speech of the mothers . 

' The phenonenon of over generalization of inflections also 
attracted a good deal of attention. Most parents notice that .children 
regularize strong Verbs (runnod, goed, setted, etc.) and nouns (foots » 
■oyg^s^toothos) i Ervin, howevex^, found that strong verbs appear in 
children^ speech initially in the correct irregular foxns. The explana- 
tion of the early appearance of su^ correct irregular verbs and nouns 
has to do with the frequency ^of ti^iese forsis in adult speech. Strong 
vexbs are by far the most frequent vezbs» mid strong nouns occur com- 
iQonly also. Children are thus given many cpportunities to clis cover the * 
association of the underlying morphemes of the past and plurals of 
these words, and they tmist make many such discoveries. Thus the 
irregular forms and the small nusiier of cases to which the varied 
inflections applied were learned early, then the simpler ^^ed or ^ was 

noticed by the children who then generalized thcE to both regular and 

42 

irregular cases. 

Slobin, who saw ouch the sane phenomenon in children's acquisi- 
tion of Russian inflections, refers to such encroachment of regularity 
as inflectional imperialism. .McNeill notes that there are no politi- 
cal connotations in the fact that inflectional imperialism is a major 
factor in the acquisition of Russian; tiie terms applies cnly to 

. language. Gvozdev and Zakharova found the same type of "intpcrialism" 

43 

in their studies of Russian children. 
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McNeill sees this ovcrgeneralization or imperailisia in the acquisi- 
ticMi of norphology as clearly showing that overt practice has little 
influence on lingtiistic perforsmnce . Nhen»one fora itaperialistically 
drives out ajipther, it is Ikforo which has received little or no overt 
practice which displaces another which has received a great deal of 
overt practice/* 

The role of imitation has been examined by several studies. Brown 

found that only 10% of children's speech at 28 to 35 months is imitative 

as for exaiqjle in such exchanges as the following: 

Adult Child 

Oh, that's a big one. big one 

But he wa» much bigger than Perro Big as Perro 

Salad Dressing -Saltd dressing 

That's not a screw not a screw 

Are they all there? All dere? 

However » McNeill feels the fact that children imitate the speech of 

adults does not mean that the process of acquisition is imitation.^ He 

cites the examples given earlier to indicate that not everything in 

child graanar originates in such a fashion. Itjttmned. VUgone sh oes, 

for example, have no models in aUult speech, but they are grammatical 

46 

within a child's system. 

brvin also looked into the possibility of imitation of "advanced" 
granaaticality (relative to spontaneous speech) being found in 
children's free speech. She found that the graxmoatical organization of 
the imitations was identical to the organization^ of the free speech. 
There was a strong tendency among children to include nothing in the 
surface structure of sentences that could not be related to deep 
structure- -nothing for which the transformation derivatimi was not 
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known. The principle encompassed imitation as well as spontaneous 

5}^ech, If a child did not yet include the progressive inflection 

-in^ in his speech^ he also did not itoitate it in the speech of adults » 

47 

particularly i£ the adult model was long relative to his memory span. 

The resistance of children to new forms sometimes goes to extrava- 
gant lengths. Ccmsider^ for example^ the following exchange between 

« 

one mother and her child: * 

Child: Ndbody don't like oe. 
hJother: No» say 'nobcKly likes rae.' 
Qiild: Nobody. don't like m, . 
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I (eight repetitions of this dialogue) 



Mother; No, now' listed caiHjfuUy; say 'nobody likes we.' 
Chiid; Oh.! Nobody don't l^kes nte.^^ 

\ 

A tedinique whicJi ciiildren do use» however, is that of .soliloquy . 
Weir found many exasii^s of grammatics^l play in the pre-speech play of 
her 2 1/2 year-old son. The child selected a'particular paradigm— 
sotaetimes grasiaatical, soraetimes phonological--and then elaborated a 

stream of examples, tJie linguistic equivalent of repeatedly building 

u 
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up and knocking down a tower of blocks. 

. Combining all this evidence, McNeill maintains: 

The role of parental speech in langiiage, acquisiticm is not to supply 
opportunities for children to practice. The practice of forms 
already in a child'* grapnar contributes nbthing to the viability 
of the forms when they come into conflict with a cliild's cJianginp 
system .... The practice of forms not yet in a cliild's 
grammar simply does not occur. The dominating facto.r is a cliild's 
own system of rules. The contributions of parental speech are 
always most severely filtered through this system.^" 

The notion of expansion has^ also been discussed fairly frequently in 

the literature. It is the process by which an adult, imitating a child's 
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telegraphic sentence^ typically adds to the child's sentence the parts 
he judges the child to have oaitted. For exaaple, the child says big 
doggie , and the adult tajfi Yet, that's a big dojg . Casden looked into the 
effectiveness of expanding child speedi by deliberately increasing the 
nuaber of expansions given to a group of children, the experiment con- 
sisted of having every child in a given nursery school spend 1/2 hour a 
day, S days a week, looking at picture books with an adult who system- 
atically expanded everything the child said. At the beginning and end 
of the experiment , three months later, the children were given a specially 
devised test of linguistic performance. These "es^ansion** children were 
c(Mf>ared to two other groups of children, taken from the same nursery 
school, who received in one case what Cazden called "»o^!s*^^and in the 
other case no special treatment. "Modelling" was conraenting on every- 
thing said by a child rather than improving it through expansions. If, 
for example, a child said doggie bite , the expansion might be yes, he's 
biting , whereas a model otight be yes, he's very angry . Children in the 
modeling groi^ likewise spend 1/2 hour a day, S days a^week, looking at 
picture books with an adult. The results showed, relative to the group 
of children who received no special treatment, there was a modest gain 
in linguistic performance among children who received expansion, and a 
large gain amoh^' c tildren who received models. Cazden interpreted her 
results by pointing to the fact that in expansion an adult is closely led 
by a child--^.e must use the child's words and something like the child's 
syntax. The opposite is typically true of model ling- -he must avoid the 

child's word and often his syntax. Apparently, therefore, constraint by 
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a child's own utterances is not beneficial to linguistic development. 
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McNeill, however, dismisses this evidence, suggesting that perhaps 

inappropriate expansions were used, and therefore feels the question of 

52 

the effectiveness of expansions remains open. 

Instead, McNeill sees a much narrower role for parental speech in 
the learning of transformations. feels that in order for a child to 
observe a transonnational relation not yet part of his linguistic com- 
petence, he inust have in mind the deep structure of a sentence obtained 
froa the speech of someone else; a structure that can only be in a ^.ild's 
mind must coexist with another structure that can only be in the speech 
cf an adult. McNeill notes that expansions, prompts and imitation loeet 
this demand, but echoes, talking to oneself, rote practice, and many 
utterances simply overheard by children do not. The effect is to 

reduce even further the effective siie of the c^^us on which all 
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language acquisition is based. 

Such situations as expansion or imitation, which potentially com- 
bine a child's deep structure and ai^ adult's surface structure, 
may not, of course, resiUt in the discovery of trans forsaati ons . 
In the case of imitation, discovery is systematically blocked by 
a contradictory tendency to imitate in terms of a child's own 
granar. TTie usefulness of expansions and pronpts, while not 
systematically blocked, depends on a child actually noticing that 
both a deep and surface structure are available. Children may 
not always do this.^^ ^ 

The traniformaticmalists have found that, just as languages differ 
greatly in their surface structures, they also differ greatly in the 
transformations that relate surface structure to deep structure. How- 
ever, there is a smkll number of universal t ran s format ion a 1 relations. 
For example, permutation of the order of stems and affixes occurs only 
in certain languages, but the relation of permutation is universal. 
Besides permutation, the a tion of elements (as in the English passive) 
and the deletion of eieir«nts (as in the English imperative) are universal 
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trans fonat ion al relations. So is the requirement that deletions from 
the deep structure be recoverable. It is felt that there may be a few 
other relations universal in scope, but their total nuaber is probably 
less than ten.^^ 

Tlie innateness concept must carry a groat deal of theoretical weight 

in this area. McNeill tries to explain it: 

Universal transformations may play a crucial role in language acqui- 
sition, for it is possible that they describe relations to which 
young children are innately predisposed. Indeed, that would be at 
least one reason why they are universal. 

If indeed the aoquisiticn of transformations proceeds through 
the formulation and refinenent of hypotheses, the hypotheses appar- 
ently take the most general form possible. Children are not cautious 
theoreticians. They do not, for exas^le^ atteiiQ>t to find an inte- 
grating principle that covers two or three local observations, to 
which they add the results of other small theories devised else- 
where . . . their goal is to find hypotheses with the largest 
possible exceptions . The consequences are visible 'through lang^ge 
acquisition --in inflectional imperialism, and in the differentiation 
of grammatical classes .... 

It is worth considering the possibility that children cannot 
avoid formulating hypotheses about language. Given any kind of lin- 
guistic experience, children very quickly develqp rules that cover 
the experience .... TJie tremendous generality of children's first 
grammars suggest the existence of such a phenomenon throughout lan- 
guage acquisiti(»i. Generalizations appear immediately. What requires 
more time and further experience is the modification of these gener- 
alizations. Language acquisition thus appears to be the opposite 
of concept formation, where strategies for organizing formation lead 
to the discovery of rules. (Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin, 1956). 
Indeed it is different from most forms of learning studies by psy- 
chologists .... 

Being universal, diild grammar is not the grammar of any lan- 
guage but is instead something that can become the grammar of lan- 
guage through a process of formulating and modifying linguistic 
hypotheses . 

In so evolving, language for a child moves from a maximally 
diffuse to a maximally articulated state, ^t starts with an inti- 
mate and extremely general relation between sound and meaning; it 
progresses from there to a less intimate and general relation medi- 
ated by deep structures; eventually it arrives at the complex and 
systematic 'relation between sound and meaning that comprises a 
transformational graamar .... Hiese events take place for the 
most part before age 4 1/2.^^ 
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Phonology 

As we Bovc froB syntax to phonology, we cone to an area, easy to 

observe, but about which it has been difficult to theorize. Although 

^ Jakobson proposed an Explicit theory of phoneaic developaent in 1941, 

the theory for phonological development has not been so readily come by. 

Phonological develop»ent refers to the emergence of rules for combining 

sound into pKKrtounceable sequences in a language and for relating such 

sequences to the surface structure of sentences. 

The direction of developsent during the first year of life has been 

docwented as proceeding fro« the back to the front of the »outh for 

c<Hisonant>type sounds and from the front to the back of the south for 

vowel-li^e sounds. The direction of developaent during the second year 

of life is exactly og^osite. First to appear as speech sounds are front 

consonmts and back vowels. The back consonants and front vowels that 

were first uttered in the period of pre-speech are a»ong the last organ- 
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ized into a linguistic systea. 

The developaent of a phoneaic systea, according to Jakobson, is the 
result of filling the gap between two sounds, /a/ and /p/ . The process 
of developaent is differentiation, /p/ is a consonant foraed at the 
front of the aouth: it is a stop; it is unvoiced and it presents a nearly 
total lapse of acoustic energy, /a/ contrasts with /p/ in each of these 
respects. Each is an extreae example of its type, and the contrast be- 
tween thea is as large as possible. In order to establish a phoneaic 
systen, the space between /p/ and /a/ aust be differentiated. The first 
such split occurs on the consonant side and results in a distinction be- 
tween a lebial stop /p/, and a natal ized labial /a/. There then appears 
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a division of oral consonant into labial and dental categories. After 

this there occurs t^e first divisicn on the vocalic side. Narrow vowels 

I. 

are set off against wide^ voxels, as in /i/ versus /a/.^^ 

Jakob sen argues that the sequence of phonemic developaent is invari^ 
ant and universal mong children. All children pass through the sasie 
steps ^ although children may differ from one another in the rate of 
advancement. Moreover^ the phonemic system created by the first two 
or three steps in phonemic development is universal among the languages 
of the world. The child possesses in the beginning only those sounds 
which are common to the worldj, while those phomemes which distinguish 
the mother tongue froa the other language of the world appear only 
later. 

Thus we see the similarity between phonemic development » as traced 
by Jakobson, and syntactic development as trace^ by McNeill > Brown > et 
al. Both begin with a primitive form that is universal. In both, the 
starting point is i.ot any particular langviage, but is so organized that 
it nay becoae any language through a process of differentiation, and 
both are differentiated by sets of distinctive features. 

Lateralization 

There is a final issue treated by the innatists, which is in^or- 
tant to foreign language learning-- lateralization. Lenneberg noted that 
it has been known for more than a hundred years that the left side of the 
brain serves a special function in language. Lesions to the left side 
of the brain produce snore damaging aphasia than do lesions to the right 
side, and they take longer to recover from, if indeed there is any re- 
co\'ery at all. "Hie emergence of lateralization therefore seemed a 
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promising place to look for the physiological underpinnings of language 
acquisition. Leitneberg related lateralization to the existence of a 
critical period in linguistic developoent. The ability to recover froo 
diioage to the left side of the brain declines with age. A newbom with 
a danaged left hcmisphelre develops language normally with the right hemi- 
sphere. A two- or three-year old loses language in sooe ^degree after 
damage to the left hemisphere but then quickly recovers with the right. 
Beyond puberty recovery is always limited or nonexistent. The degree 
of recovery is thus correlated with the degree of lateralization before 
injury. Many language teachers have encountered parallel findings 
in the work of Penfield. Unfortunately, the development of the later- 
alization of speech functions has not really been studied, and thus this 
area needs more work if it is to fit neatly into the innatist position. ^ 

SuBSoaar^ o^_}^^_P:^^2yil^^2PB^}hSP. 

1. The innate Language Acquisition Device of children contains stra- 
tegies for differentiating words into ever more discrete categories. 
The device is seen as having a structure parallel to that found in 

a transformational grammar. 

2. . All children approach the loamiag of syntax and phonology in basi- 

cally tne same way, starting with universals,^gradtiaiiy differenti- 
ating and learning the transformations which are language specific. 

3. In the earliest stages, children use one- and two-word sentences 
which correspond very directly to base structures. 

4. Children tend to apply the most encompassing generalizations possi- 
ble to cover inflections, word order, etc., rather than fitting the 
many variations they hear into a complex pattern . 
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5. Neither imitation of adult speech nor adult expansion of child speech 
is seen as a method of permitting children to acquire language; the 
underlying foras laust have been developed by the child before he can 

If 

assioilate new expressions. 
6* Children often soliloqui2e--run tii rough their repertoire of words 

and soimds-^and these soliloqXiies are often unacceptable by adult 

language standards* 
7. The brain seems to have a critical period for language development — 

the period prior to puberty. 

Nativist Foreign Language Method ologies * 

FLES Ntethodology 

In that FLES programs deal with students before the age of puberty, 
it would seeic the process of learning a second langiiage could proceed 
along the saae lines • However, the program of instruction' would be 
usudi different froiu those typically found in FLES programs. Instead of 
the twenty minutes per day class schedule, with dialogue memorization, 
questions and answers, dramatization, mixed in with songs and games, the 
implication is for a much less structured situation. If expansions ^ 
proB5>ts and imitation are not effective as teaching devices, then the 
child must be allowed to soak up the language in a somewhat natural 
situation. Tlie only type of program which would seem to fulfill these 
conditions is the type being used at St. Lambert *s School in riontreal 
under the direction of Wallace Lambert et al., and which has given rise 
to some forty similar programs in Canada and at least two in ihis 
country .^^ The basic factor in the program is the fact that a foreign 



linguage is used as the exclusive nedium of instruction for fiost of the 
kin<icrfi«rten-cle«entiry school experience of the child. The child thus 
encounters • groat deal of raw language data, and the LAD can operate 
upon it in the SMie way it operated upon his first language. There is, 
of course, none of the pattern drill type 'instruction found in «ost 
FLES classes. 

The program consists of the child's encountering all his kinder- 
garten and first grade experience through the aediua of the foreign 
language (in this case, French). In fii^st grade, he begins to read and 
write in French, secood grade on, the child receives approxiaately 

one-half hour a ^ay of instruction in his native language, primarily to 
learn the graphi^ skills. This is the pattern up through the fourth 
grade, which is as far as the prograa h^ gone at this laoaent. 

Post-adolescent Foreign Langua£e Methodologies 

As we move from the ideal language learning period, the issue 
becomes less clear. Does the theorist move in the direction of attempt- 
ing to recapture the language abilHy of the earlier period, or does he 
attei^t to coapensate for the fact that the nature of the learner has 
changed? One answer to the question has been given by Leonard Newmark 
and David Reibel, who maintain that the adult language learner is perhaps 
quantitively, but not qualitatively different from the child learner- 
They rccoiaend, therefore, the exposure of the adult to large amounts of 
raw language data in realistic language situations, rather than the 
sterile world of pattern drills. They further maintain that this method 
and only this method is both sufficient and necessary to produce 
second -language competence. Unfortunately, they offer little research 

to prove their claim. Because their answer ignores a basic tenet of 
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the nativist doctrine--a critical period of the brain, it will not be 
treated further here. 

The alternative, unless we are to ad»it that the two types of 
learning h«ve little In common and can therefore draw no parallels, is 
to devise a methodology based on the principles of first language 
acquisition, realising that the method must do for the post- adolescent 
learner much of what the LAD did for the child learner of a language. 
The resultant method would contain the following principles: 

1. The first part of the course would be devoted to the examination of 
language universals, (in the native language) and the imparting of 
the knowledge of the relations to watch for in this specific second 
language. 

2. The actual using of the language would begin with kernel sentences, 
simple transformation being then demonstrated and encouraged. 
Relatively poor phonology would be permitted at this point. 

3. There would be a recurring pattern of exposure to additional, graded 
language data, pi-eferably in an environ»entil(i .e. , via audio and 
visual media) approach, guidance by the instructor toward the 
forsmlation of rules, in^recise at first, and then moi'e encompassing. 

4. Additional talk about the second language (in the native language) 
would point up the phonological features and phonology would be 
improved by referring to these features as errors were made. 

5. Students would be encouraged to soliloquize on phonological or 
syntactic paradigms. 
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Evluatioo of the ^tethodologic5 



FLES (Foreign Linguage in the Elementary School) 

Although it was not intended as such» the St. La«bert French pro- 

grasi could be considered a project in which nativist principles are 

permitted to operate. The results of that program have been most 

positive. By fourth grade, students are equally proficient in English 

and French, and also as proficient as monolingual control groups, not 
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only in language, but also in disciplines such as math. If we assume 
that the program will continue to provide experiences in two languages 
for the 13- year sequence, then the program, when evaluated by an instru- 
nent such as the Minnesota Guide to Modem Foreign Languages, (Sec 
Appendix A) would rate very high indeed. 

It would seem that item A-1 would be well provided for: students 
would indeed be able to enroll in foreign language classes without 
sacrificing other worthwhile educational experiences, for the lion's 
share of the foreign language learning would taka place in eleoentary 
school. If one assumes that at least part of the instruction in the 
secondary school is in French, then the students would sacrifice nothing 
while gaining a truly bilingual command of both languages. 

Item A-3. There would be no artificial screening of students 



is no drop-out in his program, and" that there even seems to be some 

increase in measured inteUigence--possibly a result of greater intcl- 

6S 

lectual stimulation.) 

Item A-4. Articulation would seem to pose little problem, for if 
the students are progressing as rapidly as their monolingual counter- 
parts, the normal instruction given in each language should be suitable 



going into or staying in the sequence. 
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for each gr«de level. One serious probleB^ however, would be that of 
providing for the child who transfers into the school district. This, 
and the fact that not all parents might want their child in a bilingual 
program, suggests that there should be at least some monolingual' 
sections at each grade level. 

Itea A-5. So long as there is coordination of ^he various disci- 
plines within the school district, one should be able to assuae adequate 
coordination of the foreign language skills as part of the various 
disciplines. 

Itea A-6. The preparation of the teaching staff aight pose the 
biggest problca, in that it might be difficult to find sufficiently 
well-prepared teachers to staff such a program. 

Items A-12. B-2, 8. The language-switch program might well have an 
edge on other foreign language programs in that it would provide 
language experiences for all children. It has been shown that children 
of varying ability can profit from the prograw, and if the language is 
merely the medium, many fields of interest can provide stimulation for 
children. 

Item A- 13. Finding adequate texts would also seem to pose little 
problem, for normal instructional texts in various disciplines could 
be imported directly from the culture area being studied. 

Item B-7. Another strong point of the language switch would be 
Its integration into the total school curriculum. There should be no 
conflict between the goals of the language program and the other 
instructional goals. 
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Ites C-1. The evaluation of such a progra* would definitely be 
that of a real-life situation, one of the most realistic for school-age 
children: the aeasure of being able to comninicate in the classrooa. 

IteMS C*2, S. Beginning in the first grade, there would be the 
opportunity to evaluate all four language skills. Standardized testing 
could easily bt used, and in both languages, so long as the tests 
reflected adquately the content of the {lisciplines being taught. 

In applying the Rivers Criterion we can note that there should 
be no difference between the objectives of the foreign- language progran 
and those of the other disciplines. The objectives would be sultifaceted. 
Put in traditional FL tems, there would be functional MStery. reading 
knowledge, cultural knowledge, even informal linguistic analysis, all 
included in the one progran. 

Criterion 92. Khen ccapared with traditional FLES programs, the 
language -switch progran has been shown to be more econonical . for it 
docs not require additional staff or additional material. When compared 
with the typical secondary- school programs, it seems to produce far 
greater proficiency with a much broader range of student ability. 

Criterion »3. Whether or not the techniques maintain the interest 
and the enthusiasm of the learners would depend on the techniques used 
an ihe bvhool aa. a whole. Tliere is no reason for the FL techniques 
being different from the techniques used in other classes. 

Criterion 94. As in it has been shown that a wide range of 
student abilities can profit from this type of instruction. 

Criterion #5. The demands of this method should p^Dt be greater on 
the teacher than those cn any elementary classroom teacher, provided the 
teacher has near-native fluency in both languages . In fact, the load 
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would be less than that on an Anerican eleaentary school teacher who 
Must prepare a separate lesson plBi if. she is teaching her om FLES 
program. In conparison with the FLES specialist, the language -switch 
teacher should again have less demand on her. There would not be the 
need to contact 200-500 different students per week, and to attenpt to 
entertain then in 20-Binute episodes at the rate of 10-13 per day. In 
coaparison with secondary teachers of French, the language -switch 
teacher would not be obligated to provide the treaendous expenditure 
of energy audio- lingual and direct aethod teachers typically do, 
especially in first-year classes. In addition, the teacher in this 
prograa would have at her disposal the wide range of activities typically 
found in eleaentary schools, including large group aiiU saaU group 
activities, individual work, quiet work at seats, plus the opportunity 
for "diversionary" activities like physical education, art and ausic. 

Post-adolescent Methodology 

Since there is no extant ssodel of an instructional systen built 
upon nativist principles for the post -adolescent learner, the evaluation 
of the aethodology is a difficult problea. The standard evaluatory 
guides cannot be brought sto bear. Several points should be laentioned, 
however. This Methodology would inpose a double burden on the learner, 
the learning of the fundft»ent«l$ of transforaational grummar (a task not 
all that easy for university students) plus the language itself. In 
order to understand universal relations and features, a fairly sophis- 
ticated knoii^ledge of linguistics would seen necessary. Another 
difficulty would be the large amount of tine devoted to talk about the 
language, rather than the use of the language itself. Given the fact 
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that there is usually only a set amount of tine available for the 
language course, one can well question the quantity of ti»e devoted 
to the non- language activity. The environncntal approach would be a 
costly-one, if we assume that it would require multl-aedia 
presentations- -tapes, and at least filmstrips, if not moving picture 
format. A final objection would be the well-known reluctance of adults 
to soliloquize, thus negating soae of the supposed benefit of the 
taethod. (However, one night encourage sub- vocal soliloquy.) 

Thus the attempt to formulate a second- language methodology upon 
nativist principles of first language acquisition 1$ largchabortive, 
except for the FLES sequence. In the next chapter, we will attempt to 
describe a less monolithic approach to first language acquisition and 
a more* fruitful attempt at extracting a second- language methodology 
from it . 
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Qi/VPTER in 

TIIE COMPOSITE .M^PRDACI 

Research Siyporting the Composite Position 

As Tucker and d^i\nglejan pointed out in their recent article in 

the Britannica Review of Foreign Language Education , 

The language learning process involves an interaction between 
various environiacntal and hereditary factprs. As a starting point 
for the discussion to follou% consider the ia^^li cations of two 
facts: (1) nearly all cliiidren, from diverse backgrounds, with 
different IQ's and with various psychological limitations ^ do be- 
come fluent speakers of some code, and (2) nearly all cliiidren who 
first acquire one code but then move to a location where anotlier 
is used very quickly become fluent speakers of the second. Obser- 
vatiOTS sucli as these, together with recent developments in psycho- 
linguistic re sear di and theorizing, have led investigators to exandnc 
critically once again tlie nature of the relationship between the 
process of acquiring a native language and the process of second- 
language learning. 

One of the teams of cxaininers consisted of llebb, Lajnbert ajid 
Tucker at ricGill University. Tlicy characterized tlie current approach 
in this manner: 

The dominant view in psycholinguistics seeins to be tiiat leaniin:. 
not involved in the acquisition of grammatical competence; it is 
argued instead that t)ie essential principles of gramnar are unlearned 
and somehow transmitted by heredity, '..'e say somehow' because tais 
literature is more concerned with criticism of learning tJteory tlian 
with explicating a nativistic mechanism. The argument rests on two 
bases: a primitive view of the child's learning, drawn from experi- 
ments with rat or pigeon, and an equally primitive view of heredity 
.and environment as alternatives in the explanation of behavior. Is 
a given attribute innate, or is it learned? And it seems to be 
thought, by these writers, that if it is learned it must be learne d 
by conditioi:ing and the reinforcement of overt response . With sucl. 
ideas with no awareness of the nature and extent of cognitive 
learning in which there may be no response to reinforce at tlie time 
learning occurs, and no recognition of the lar-e class cf behavior 
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that is not learned but is depertdent on prior learning (Hebb, 1953), 
it is inevitable that a psycholinguist will have difficulty seeing 
the place of learning in the mastery of granviar. (%>viously the SDore 
sii^erfidal features of Imiguage (vocabulary » idioei^- accent) are 
learned, but the mastery of what C3iomsky (1965) has called 'deep 
structure' c^uinot be learned because--for one with such viei^-^-it 
is not a matter of conditioning and re in for cement. 2 

This article goes on to point out the nativ-st psycholinguist's 
Stress on the regularity of development in children, even from different 
cultures, and their implication that the development^must be based 
exclusively on genetic factors. Hebb et al > note that this argument 
overlooks the great elements of identity in the early environment of 
children every^^here, and a uniform early experience can contribute as 
much to uniform development as a comnion human heredity, (p. 218) • 

Tlius, how learning occurs and what learning is, in the position of 
ilebb et al >, is as much determined by the learner's environment as by 
his heredity. Tliey believe that experience has an essential part in the 
development of any coj^nitive process, including those processes that con- 
trol language, but that tlus in no way decreases the over- riding; impor- 
tance of heredity predispositions- TJiey see man as bom to talk , in- 
nately provided with both tlie capacity and with a niotivation, a need to 
learn , at least in tlic case of the native 'language . (p. 219) 

Part of the difficulty in reconciling the views of ps/cliolof^ists 
uitii those of linguists lias been the sometiixs willful i^norin^ of 
learnin;; theories wJiich suggest anything otlier than S-R rclationsinps , 
and the ignoring of man's enomous capacity for latent Icaminf. , in- 
cluding perceptual leaniing and association of ideas, iiebb et a l * cited 
Brogden's works of 1935^ anC 1047^ in whidi a dog or cat was exposed to 
a stimulus combination- -souuid followed by light--with several repetitions. 
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This was enough to establish loaxning--the Bnimtl's association of the 
two ev«nts-~but the learning was latent. To demonstrate it, a further 
step was necessary. The li^t was conditioned to an avoidance response « 
and then the crucial test was made; the animal was exposed to the sound 
and again made the avoidance response, which showed that sound and liglit 
were in fact associated. 

Perceptual learning was first demonstrated by Leeper, who showed 
that undergraduates' perceptions of an ambiguous figure were modified 
by the prior examination of a related figure; the learning was latent 
with no discernible primary or secondary reinforcement.^ Latent per- 
ceptual learning, without response reinforcement, has also been shown 
to occur ir. the behavioral development of a manmal as primitive as the 
rat. The rat was reared in a wire mesh cage, too small to permit any 
locorootion but permitting visual inspection of the experimental room. 
That visual-perceptual learning occurred was shown by the fact that at 
maturity the rat was decisively superior, in solving maze problems to 
one Teased with a similar degree of physical restriction, with light, 
but without being permitted a view of his immediate environment. 

Here the perceptual learning of infancy had a lasting effect. Hebb et 

( 

al. concluded 'that it can hardly be less so in man, in view of the far 
more extensive learning that is diaract eristic of the human species. 
As they noted: 

The S-R (stimulus -response) conception of learning with its en^ihasis 
on the development of connections between point of stimulation and 
motor organ of response was a fundamental advance in psychological 
thought because it freed us from the shackles of 19th-century sub- 
jectivism. No doubt Watson's doctrinaire narrowness was an aid in 
winning that fight,. but the fight has been won and the current 
narrowness of 'learning theory' (NeoBehaviorism) is no longer a 
strength. With a broader view of learning as a modification of 
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transmission in the CNS (central nervous system) , we can include 
ciiange or elaboration within a transmission route, or potential 
route (paradigm of perceptual learning); and cross-connection 
between such routes (paradigm of S-S learning) .... In addition 
to perceptual learning and sensory preconditioning, both repeatedly 
demonstrate^ in the laboratory, there is a form of transient one- 
trial learning without reinforcement that can be called simply tlie 
acquisition of information. It occurs in animals, in the delayed- 
response procedure in which a monkey is shown the place of food and 
only later allowed to go find it. At the adult hunan level it is 
possibly the commonest, easiest and most typical form of learning, 
occurring constantly during waking hours. When we hear or see or 
feel something and remenfijer it, even for a short time and even if 
we make no response at the time, that is learning .... Latent 
learning without reinforcement is one of the facts of human behavior, 
a normal consequence of perception, (p. 216-217.) 

To account for these various types of learning, and as a basis 

for the composite nativist-enpiricist language acquisition theory, the 

7 

Hebb team resurrected H^b*s cell assembly theory to which the 

similarities of Braine's storage bank concept and Herriot's scliema and 

strategy will be shown later. Hebb had postulated 

.... assemblies of the first order (directly related to a spe- 
cific stimulus), second order (excited by first-order assemblies), 
third order and so on. The notion ... is that there is a hierarchy 
of representative (or cognitive or mediating) processes. At one 
extreme is aai^activity characteristic of actual perception, a pri- 
mary level cogjkltion or mediating process, vivid and specific but 
narrow gauge/ for example tlie perception of a line or particular 
shape, or a vowel sound, or a pressure on a particular point on the 
skin. At the secondary level is the awareness or perception of 
larger aspects ol' the object or event, lacking scsne of the vividness 
of actual perception; at a tertiary or higher level, an abstract 
idea of a class of sucJi objects, or if the same object as seen or 
heard or felt in its different aspects. How far one nnist go, in 
this description of successive levels of abstraction, is not clear; 
but it is quite clear that the different levels exist, psychologi- 
cally, and clear also that there is an intelligible physiological 
basis for such a progression. For one tiling, it closely parallels 
the progression of singile cell, comjilex cell and hype rccanp lex cell 
demonstrated physiologically by llubel and Itfiescl (1968). The 
simple cell is directly excited by sensory input, the cgnplcx cell 
by simple cells, and the hypercoraplex by complex cells. 
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Phonology 

As we Bove to the specifics of the nativist-enpiricist theory, we 
begin with the work of Martin Braine, who stated that "the available 

inforttation indicates thtt phonological deveiorpoents take the fons of 

9 

a piogpessively developing system of contrasts." This conclusion is 

based priMrily on tiie study of Velten^^ with corroboration in the works 

11 ✓ 12 13 
of Leopold, Gregoire and GoV2dev* Between 11 and 16 toooths of 

age Velten^s daughter » Joan, developed as follows: her first two words 
/ap/ *iip' and /ba/ 'bottle* , *bang*^ indicated a distinction between a 
a vowel and a stop ccmsonant. It was characteristic of Joan^s early 
development, as of Leopold's daughter and Braine' s son, that conso- 
nants tended to be voiced initially and unvoiced tenoinally, so that the 
voiced and unvoiced realizations of consonant phonemes were in coople- 

nientary distribution. Joan next developed a stop-* continuant distinction 

14 

and a contrast between initial voiced phoneines, and so forth. 

Braine concluded that the data on phonological deveioproent con- 
fiirod the general lines of Jakobson's thinking (as noted in Chapter 11) 
as being, not a gradual approximation of the adult phoneiaes one by one, 
but the acquisition of successive contrasts between distinctive features 
of mximua differences and generality, e.g. vowel vs* consonant, stop 
vs. non-stop, voiced vs. unvoiced, etc. (pp. 22-23). 

Braine saw the literature as suggesting that for the acquisition of 
phonemes, distinctive features are leai^ed. He found this concept gen- 
erally consistent with the Gibsonian concept that perceptual leaminp 
takes the form of a progressive differentiation of stimuli impinging on 
the sense organs, in this case auditory stimuli, and that receptive 
ccfitrol is primarily a perceptual process, the newly learned auditory 

B.5 
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distxnctiofi guiding production by providing the child with a criterion 
for ■QQltoring his oim aotor output. 

Reviewing different literature, Herriot caae to a similar con- 
clxision: first, the child appears to have an internally consistent set 
of principles cocjplete at any given time, and secondly, he depends for 

his acquisition of these principles upon hearing his own and other 
17 

utterances . 

It is supposed that the learning of distinctive features is 
necessary for the learning of phcmenes, and therefore it is 
reasonable to suggest that it is these features that are being 
acquired during^ the pre- language stages of developnent. They 
vary in the Mse with which they aay be perceived snd articu- 
lated. A basic distinction, that between an open vowel and a 
closed stop consonant, has been distinguished by linguists in 
the cooing stage, which precedes the babbling stage (Leopold, 
1953); other distinctive features, e.g. low versus high vowels, 
also occur early in the child's articulatory dewlopnent; but 
still others, e.g. voiced versus voiceless in stop consonant, 
may not occur til wich later (age two). 

[Given the difficulty of substantiating innate distinctive 
features, the alternative is] to postulate a set of experiential 
distinctive featuzes. These features will be the cues which the 
child uUliies hinself . and will differ in the early stages from 
child to child. The essential aspect of the distinctive features 
is that sound may be collared according to several criteria on 
which only one need be different for the sound to be considered 
to be of diffeiwit categories. This essential aspect may be a 
" atuxv of mmy different systems, whidi approxioate aore and 
Bwre the adult system as crude perceptual and articulatory dis- 
tinctions beco»e refined.-^* 

Thus the ChoBskian claiw that there are language universalis (vowel 
vs. caisonmt. etc.) is not negated by nor does it negate the above 
account, if one realizes that early similarity in the phonological devel- 
opment of all children may well be the result of language universals, . 
rather than genetic characteristics. The acquired distinctive features 
concept makes it much easier to explain why there is general sameness 
in developaent across cultures for a period, then a divergence based 
on the characteristics of the individual languages. 
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Since Braine was the scholar who originated the open-pivot dis- 
tioction in referring to the distributions of words in a child's early 

graMutr^^ it seems fitting that we look fiirther at his argunent. He 

20 

and others noted that the early word conbinations of children tend 
to follow a certain pattern: a few individual words are singled out 
and used in a particular utterancse position in coabination with a 
variety of other words. The words singled out he nasied pivot words. 
They tend to appear sequentially in the very early develO|«Bent; one or 
two may first be singled out and used in a variety of word ccebinations ; 
a week or two later, another pivot may appear, and a third or fourth 
after a further short tijae interval. Braine indicated that several 
other obsex*^ rs noted that the characteristic nature of the construc- 
tion and ti»e oddness of mny of the coobinations aake it clear that a 

21 

productive pattern it. involved, not »ere isiitations of adult phrases. 

In Braine' s analysis of the construction, he observed that the 

wonis that are combined with the pivots also occur as single-word 

utterances, whereas the pivot words themselves may not occur alone, a 

position also taken by McNeill, as we have seen in Chapter II. Thus, 

Braine said the construction consists of the three utterances forms X, 

P X and XP , where X is the class of single-word utterances, and P. and 
12 

P are the pivot words of first and second position respectively. He 

2 

proposed that the basis of the construction is the learning of the 
position of tJie pivot words; the child begins to combine woi^ by learn- 
ing that a few words belong first and some others second. In the absence 
of other learning which might restrict generalization, the position 

HI) 
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coMpl«Mmt«xy to ti>«t of the pivot is occupied by any single-word 

22 

utttranc« In the child's voctbuUry. 

In Braine*s tnalytis the period of tise during which the pivotal 
construction ippeared to be the only productive constmction is of 
short duration. It lasted about four aonths in the three children 
dasczibad in his aarUer work.^^ He stated that it is clear froa 
other Woxk that the period is variable and can be considerably shorter 
than four ■onths, the transition to a aore cowplex grammar not beinjf 
sharp. He also noted that, fr«n the beginning, a small number of 
utterances do not fall into the categories X. PX and XP; these consist, 
apart from some stereotyped expressions, of sequences of X-words, or of 
longer uttarances one of whose coB|)onents may be a pivotal construction. 
As development proceeds, the proportion of these more complicated 
utterances increases ; often there is a relatively sudden and dramatic 
inci«ase at some point, and it becemies clear that a construction more 
poworfiil than the pivotal construction has developed, which will 
generate more cofl^lictted strings that often turn out to have a kind of 
subject-predicate structure. The increased output of word coobinaticms 
is presumably a consequence of a more powerful grammar becoming produc- 
ti*-*^^ Admitting that the pivot construction lasts for only a short 
period does much to answer the criticism of the theory by Bevcr.'Fodor 
and Weksel noted in Chapter II. 

Braine also cited a number of studies which trace the development 
fxxxa two-word utterances to multi-word utterances. Although they show 
■any similarities in development, there are also many slight 
divergences.^^ This observation corroborates Bloom's recent work in 



which she noted that the process of grammatical acquisition seems unique 

26 

for each child^ although generally similar for all children,^ 
Trans formations 

The learning of transformations is a popular suljject for all 
langxiage acqtj^sition theorists. Braine^s analysis of the Bnglish pat- 
terns of negation, inversion in yes-no questions, verbal elipsis, and 
wh- questions concluded that the child first learns the position of the 
auxiliary component^ independently in eacli sentence types often with a 
different group of auxiliaries for each structure. As the sajae auxili- 
aries develop in each sentence ty-pe, the cliild presumably learns to 
perceive the correspondences between then ( can- can ' t> will'-won^ t > the 
absence of auxiliary in the affirmative, etc.) and the transform 
relation is acquired* For the wh- questions, Braine felt that the data 
he cited provides good evidence for the learning of an inversion rule, 
or for the carrying over of an inversion rule in the yes -no questions . 
He further noted that at the time when the transformations are pre- 
sumably acquired, the auxiliary system is substantially simpler than in 
the adult language; h ave . , .-en is lacking, forms of be do not occur 
with a modal (e.g. , subjunctive, imj^erative) , and the progressive forms 
with past participle and adjectives (be being, be ^ettinc) also appear 
to be absent. Braine cited the developmental point as being that tlie 
locations of the various t>T?es of auxiliary elements in each sentence 
type are learned before the relationships between sentences are learned. 

The active-passive paradi^ can be explained by bringing together 
the work from four sources: Bever et al,^^ llebb et_al>^''^ Braine and 
Herriot.^^ The statement of the first group reads, ''[we] bad to assume 
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that the uoderlying for* irm which the passive derives is not a cor- 
responding active but rather an abstract structure never realized in 
speech" (p. 219). TTiis accords precisely with the idea Hebb et al . 
arrived at independently, as follows: 

The perception of m event, first, is a sequence of ideas or part- 
perceptions. Secondly, this sequence may differ from one observer 
to another or for the saae observer on different occasions, when 
perceiving the saae event; and finally, it seens that the sequence* 
of Ideas, in perception, is what fieteraines the sequence of v«xbal 
conceptual proc*sses tnd thus the subiect-predicate relation. 
Suppose A acts on B. If we are attending to A at the tl»e, the 
order of events, in nental content, is (percept of A) (of A's 
activity) (ijiiplngeBont on B); but if at the time of the event we 
are attending to B instead of A, the order is (percept of B) 
(distuzbanw of B) (arising froa A). In the first case the 
vexbal report that results odg^t be A hit B, in the second B was 
hit by A. 

All this nay be obvious, but it suggests something less so; 
that is, the^ basis of trans forsation £k» active to passive uid 
vice versa. It suggests that the basis is not groBaatlcal, as 
such, but depends on the intermediary of the perception or the 
recall or imagery of the event. The recall may take either of the 
two orders (actor) (acted-on) , and (acted-on) (actor), and deter- 
ndne active or passive voice accordingly .... Instead of 
elaborate fbmal niles of transformation to enccnspass all the 
co^>lexl,tles of sentence structure that even the four-year-old is 
capable of, the relation of active to passsive may depend on a 
non-verbal parallel mechanism (as Bever et al . suggest), and we 
propose that this is inherent in the noxval ne chartisms of im&igexy 
of a cooplex event, (pp. 219-220) 

Although Braine admitted he did not have a thorough explanation for 

the passive acquisition, he did conclude a speculative section on the 

issue: 

Thus for the passive as for the adjective transform, the learning of 
the derived phrase structure probably precedes the learning of the 
transformation, the passive resulting from learning s^. sort cf 
correspondence between sentences of the form Subject ♦ verb ♦ 
object and Subject ♦ ^ ♦ Agentitive-instrunental. where G^^^^ 
is a past participle. xfT 44). 

Herri ot's accoimt is an interesting one in that it refers to Braine 's 
work and incorporates it: 
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Brftlne's (1953) theory of contextual generalization (for which 
there is little sti^port among generative linguists) hypothesised 
that the position of an item relative to surrounding iteas was 
learned at every level of the hierarchy of the phrase marker tree 
of adult speech. For exaaple, the positicm of « certain phrase 
in a sentence, or a certain word in a phrase, could be leaxned 
and the item used in the same position but with different content 
in a novel utterance, (pp.* 108-109) 

Herriot took the early Braine theory a step further and suggested 
that the theory can be made much more incliisive by bringing non- linguistic 
contexts into the explanation, e.g. the child might notice that a word 
appeared in a certain position in a certain situation. This reasoning 
and that of Hebb et al . above bear a striking resemblance. Herriot con- 
tinued: 

It is possible, for example, that the child comes to leam that 
when a noun follows a passive verb form in an act or- act ion- object 
situation that noun is the actor. The child can see that the dog's 
biting Jane, that the dog is the actor and Jane the object; however 
he hears the sentence 'Jane's being bitten by the dog'. He recog- 
nizes that the usual sentence order of actor first and object last 
is reversed in this case, since the evidence in front of his eyes 
assures him that Jane isn't doing the biting. After experience with 
other such instances, he comes to realise that this reversal ohly 
occurs when the verb has certain passive grammatical features about 
it. As a result of this learning, he can cos^rehend the passive 
construction in the absence of the situaticai to which it refers. 
The perception of position in the sentence, of granmatical inflexions, 
and of the non-lingiiistic context of utterance is therefore neces- 
sary for such learning to take place, (p. 109) 

The learning of negation is treated sirailarily by Braine and Herriot. 

■ \ 

Braine 's treatment is based on his analysis of two other studies, those 
of Bellugi52 and W. Miller^^. He and they saw the primitive negative 
first appearing at between 21 and 30 months. It consisted of adding no 
or not to a sentence, and this particle usually preceding, but ^sometimes 
following the remainder of the sentence. There was no productive question 
pattern noted at this stage apart from a rising intonation.^'* 
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While this siaple negation was still sonetimes found in the next 
stage of develop aent, about three months later, nost negations were made 
at that point by placing a negation item before the verb phrase. The 
item was can't or don't in predicative sentences, d<m' t in imperatives, 
and no or not otherwise. The affirmative foms cm and do were not 
in the children's vocabulary at this time, indicating that the usual 
trans foxanat ion was not yet present and that can't and don't were mono- 
morphemic. A very similar negative formed with a negative modal 
"prefix" to the verb phrase was reported by W. Miller for his 1964 sub- 
ject.^ At this stage, as in the previous one, the negative seems to be 
expressed throu^ phrase structure rules. After this stage the negatives 
appear to be produced by "pure" trans foimat ions . 

Harriot's account suggested that the child's rules may be derived 

from an inductive process. For example, just as the past tense "ed" 

moipheme is overgenerali zed for a period to all verbs, so the negatives 

no and not axe always placed at the beginning of the sentences (and he 

^oted that this is where they often appear in adult utterances to the 

child). However, exceptions have to be allowed for. Why also appears 

at the beginning of sentences, probably more frequently than no and not , 

so the child has to make an exception to his first rule and say "why 

not?" By the time the adult degree of skill has been attained, the 

position of the auxiliaires and the negative and interrogative morphemes 

will have been mastered. Herri ot continued: 

A series of transformational operations performed on deep structure 
does not need to be inferred. Once again, the child's early utter- 
ances appear to be explicable in terms of Braine's theory concerning 
position of an item within a linguistic context; also, the child 
will have had to learn the non-linguistic contexts in which each 
transformation is appropriate. Therefore, the [nativist] inference 
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that surface structure is not available to the child uitil these 
transfonoational types have been mastered is to be rejected, 
(pp. 112-113) 

The developioent of plurals and past tense morphemes was ftlso 

treated by these theorists, as they dealt with data from Berko and 

39 

others. Braine used Ervin's 1964 work to substantiate his theory of 
^ this line of development. In the 24 children Ervin tested longitudi- 
nally for English noun plural inflection, the inflection had two main 
allomorphs: /r/ following stridents; and Izf following other nouns 
(the Izl being automatically devoiced to /s/ following unvoiced stops, 
according to general English phonological rules). The fz{ allomorph 
developed first, as it did in Berko' s study, and the devoicing took 
place after unvoiced stops from the outset. The allomorph appeared 
first with familiar words, and then after an interval of a few weeks, 
it generalized to newly introduced nonsense words; words already end- 
ing in stridents in the singular were not inflected. Some time after 
the above syster was established, the /iz/ allomorph made its anpearancc. 
At this point the previously well-established plural quite often under- 
went changes, such as foo t-footses tenj^orarily competing with or 
replacing the pre-existing foot- foots. (Pn. 16-27) 

Braine summarized the developmental sequence for plurals and for 
the past tense morpheme as follows: 

First, appearance of an allonon-^h- -not necessarily tlie nreuomi- 
nant aHomorph--in familiar words; second, productivity of tiie 
predominant allomorph; third, appc^arancc of a secona allomor^-fh 
which replaces or varies freely with the previous one; finally, 
conditioned variation of the allomorphs- Wicrever successive 
changes in an inflection have been foUov/cd in the diild an * 
essentially similar developmental sequence has appeared, witn 
minor differences reflecting the phenomenon of the adult 
language, (p. 52) 
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The Hebb et al . explanation specified the experiential component: 

With a visual stimulus of one finger the child learns to say 
finger , and with the stimulation of two fingers he learns to add 
/x/; with stimulus of one toe, to say toe , and with the stimulus 
of two to add /x/; but how can this learning generalize to quali- 
tatively different stioKiliT Having learned to say doggie on sight 
of one dog->a new stinulus-^he says doggies m sight of two of the 
miaals. Hiis is also a new stimulus, and how can it give rise to 
that response? But let us I Kjk at the problem from another point 
of view. Seeing a dog the child has cogititionsv at different levels: 
part-perceptions, perceptions of the animal as k distinctive whole, 
but also perception of the animal as a soaething, a thing. The 
latter would have occurred with fingers and toes as well^ so^ that 
the /s/ sound would have had a chance to be associatdd'with the 
si^t of two fingers- -and two things; with the specific perception 
of two toes, which are also two things, and so on. When another 
set of things (two dogs) is encountered, an already established 
association of thiftgs with /z/ would permit him to spontaneously 
pluraliie the form. (Pp. 218-219) 

Herriot was in general agreement with this analysis as he noted: 

Such inflections as plural 's', past tense 'ed', and participial 
'ing' are used regularly in certain types of situations (where 
there is more than one item, where the event being referred to is 
past, and where something is going on) .... Coeprehensicxi may 
well precede production . . . Brown and Berko (i960) showed that 
older children could use a nonsense word as a form class in a 
sentence after they had heard it so used in another sentence. This 
illustrates the combined effects of sentence position and inflec- 
tions on co^rehension and, as a result, on production, (p. 114) 

Braine attempted to pull the work together into a coherent theor>' 

in the following manner: 

It seems clear to coimaon sense that tiie developmental sequence 
described z^esults from step-by-step learning of the allomorphs 
and of their conditions of usage. It is of interest that this 
learning sequence bears some similaritv to the behavior observed 
in the studies of the learning of 'paired associates' in experi- 
mental psychology. Learning an inflection and learning a set of 
paired associates both involve the acquisition of a moping; for 
an inflection, the moping is of a set of allooorphs on a set of 
lexical items; in paired- associate e3q>eriBents , subjects have to 
learn a mapping of a set of 'responses' on a set of stimuli. It 
is well known (Underwood and Schults, 1960) that in learning a 
set of paired associates, a subject learns two things relatively 
independently: (a) vrfiat the response items are and (b) which 
responses go with which stimuli. Errors indicating knowledge of 
a. response item but a lack of knowledge of which stimulus it 
belongs with are frequent and are obviously analogous to such 
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errors as footiz by duldr^n. Indeed, for the experimental 
psychologist used to seeing simple mappings learned in a few 
Biinutes in the laboratory, the child's learning of the allomorphs 
of an inflectional morpheme provides an interesting slow-motion 
example of the acquisition of a large many-one paired-associate 
mapping, (p. 53) v 

\ 

Graamatical Categories 

' Another aspect of this cojnposite theory of language acquisition 
deals with the learning of grammatical categories. Braine found that, 
as in phonology, the predominant order of development is from broad 
to fine distincticsis. (p. 54) This general trend has been noted often, 
e.g. Braine'*^, MenyuJc"*^ and Slobin'*^. An undifferentiated lexicon is 
the first stage. NPs and nouns separate off very early, whether or 
not they are always the first class to be distinguished. The succes- 
iv» subdivision of a generalized class of noun modifiers into articles, 
adjectives, possessives, is described for /Xiricrican subjects in the 
works noted above, and a similar subdivision was reported by Gvozdcv 
for his son"^-^. 

Hebb et al . felt that th.c diild may have functional criteria by 

the way he is built, his brain activities beinp sucli as to process 

certain classes of words in a way special for eacli class. 

The result may be the same as if the ciiild reported, 'I use this 
word as a qualifier, that word as representinfr an activity.' but 
he need no more have sucii ideas than a dOR that ciyeus a bone knows 
he needs calcium in his diet, llie brain produces those results a? 
nonlogicaliy and nonformally as the sieve, in a cement-mixin- 
establishment, sorts out gravel into small, niedium and larpe. c 
believe that the ciiild finds empirical criteria for nounncss. 
Also we believe it is possible to indicate what they are in -encral 
terms. They differ at two stages of raasterinr. language. In the 
first stage it would be repeated coincidence of the vocalization 
of the mother with the appearance or attention-getting activity oi 
a striking or noticeal)le object, a space-occupyinp. perccptinlc and 
imageablc thin". Brown CX957)~'observcs that tae first nouns 
mastered refer\o 'concrete, tangible objects,' vcri>s to 'observ.-ii. Ic 
physical actions.' n^e idea here is tiiat many neurons arc excited 
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when a child's attention is drawn to some visual object and the 
mother at the same time makes a particular vocalization; different 
groupings of neurons are involved from one such occasion to the 
next » but a small sub-group which is excited by the vocalization 
every time this occurs will organize* and their organized activity 
s ubsequently will be the abstract idea of a name ; in this situation, 
then, the child will perceive a particular word (lower-order 
cognition) but also perceive it as a najae (higher-order, ;ibstract 
activity accompanying the lower order) • In the same way, action- 
words will become perceived as such. 

In a second stage, however, another basis of detecting nounness 
and verbness will be operative. It will be that of tlie relation of 
a vocalization to already-established nouns and verbs. Thus to take 
the example of Braine (1968), modified a bit, the child hears 

People Kivil/ -The dog kivils,' Bobby kivils,' and categorizes 
kivil as referring to an action, because it is put in the place of 
action words. Here we propose that the sequence of a repeatable 
vocalization following a word perceived as a name (i,e. , a noun) 
excites both the lower-order cognitions of that vocalization, and 
also (by association with the higher-order cognition of the noun 
preceding) the higher-order cognition normally accompanying a 
familiar verb. The theoretical proposal is very like that of 
Braine (1963) , but we believe that tlie additional element of the 
higher-order cognition removes tJiose difficulties encountered by 
his explanation t]iat were pointed out by Bever et al . (1965) 

• . . Once a higher-order cognition such as nounness becomes 
established, it can have a pervasive influence on tiie processin^i 
and assimilation of new verbal inputs. For example, tiie sequenc- 
ing of nouns and adjectives plays a substantial role in memoriza- 
tion and recall; the noun- adjective order is a much more useful and 
efficient schema than the adjective -noun sequence (even for English 
speakers who are more habituated to the latter) apparently because 
the noun serves as a conceptual peg' on which a long and complex 
series of succeeding adjectives can be hung' or stored in memory, 
(p. 221) 



Imi tation 

Braine stated that ''the conn on idea that lanp,uage is learned 

through imitation has been shared by few serious students of lanj;ua|;e 

learning. ''"^^Jl^lowever, the role of imitation must be ex])lainec. It is 

clear that many children^ s utterances contain materials which could not 

be mere imitations, e.n^» ^yiiPi]L?_l!l^- Young diildren's ijnitations arc 

45 

often defective. At least in part, sudi imitations must be the result 
of a reconstruction of the model sentence as it was understood. On tb.c 
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other hand, to sooe extent the child can imitate sentences whose 
stnictui* he does not understand. Ervin has concluded that overt 

46 

imitations cannot be a major factor in the development of gramaar. 

They can however, be graanatically progressive, as the adult clarifies 

the child's sentence and repeats again. Thus the adult's imitation 

of the child's utterance contributes to fjraiuinatical development, but 

48 49 

seems not to be necessary to it. The discussions of Slobin , Bellugi 
and Cazden^^ seem to suggest that, at any given stage, of development, 
theie is probably some optimal level of richness in the verbal environ- 
nent which would soaximize grammatical progress. Imitations and expan- 
sions are part of a matrix of interactions in which child snd adult 
understand each other aore or less and which partically controls the 
ccraplexity and variety of the input to the child. 

The phenomenon of pre-sleep monologues of her 2 1/2 year-old son 
described by Weir (cited in Chapter II) is interpreted by G. Miller as 

playing a role in grammar acquisition by bringing constructions that the 

• • 5 1 

child already connands ^> to the level of complete automaticity. 
Braine concluded his section on imitation: regardless of whether or 
not it plays a direct role in grammar acquisitions, this phenomenon is 
revealing about the child's motivations; he obviously finds linguistic 
structure sufficiently interesting to play with it. '^2 

Hebb et al . noted that imitation does play :ionie role in l:m,';ua :c 
acquisition, for the child ends up witli the vocabulary, accent and 
other speech mannerisms of his social group. T]iey felt that r.hc imi- 
tation itself, the overt motor speedi, depends on the orior perceptual 
leaming.^2 ^ this sense, the child can imitate only what is already 
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within his coopetence; in the early stages at least the iiaitation is 
more a product of learning tlian a mechanism of learning. Imitation of 
course occurs in other fields than language, and this fact should be 
kept in m. a as we consider the acquisition of language as an essential 
part of the socializaticxi process, rather than an isolated, idiosyncratic 
aspect of intellectual development. 

Herri ot, too, saw imitation as having an iiii}>ortant role in lan- 
guage acquisition: 

The part played by imitation now becomes apparent, since tlie mother's 
utterances (or rather, salient phonological features of them) can 
provide the model to which the child may approximate more and more 
closely . . • • The extent and specificity of imitation is evident 
from the degree to which a child copies mother's regional ac- 
cent .... In addition to the phonemes, it may well be that various 
distinctive features of phonemes are learned, (p* 121) 

And thus we come back to the concept of expcri tMit iaj distinctive fea- 
tures. Herriot does not speak to the question of imitation in i.raunar 
acquisition, but rather in the acquisition of phonemes. 

What about the oaissions children make in either imitation or spon- 
taneous utterances? The explanation consistent with the nativist- 
empiricist approach was sup^estcd by Braine, naniely that the child 
loams the most fundamental syntactic distinctions (cp., between subject 
tind predicate, between primary and adjunct predicate positions, bet\v'een 
transitive and intransitive predicates) before he has learned sonc of t^ie 
more detailed rules for expandinp the components of the major syntactic 

positions. The higher nodes of the phrase- structure tree are acquired 

S4 

before the intermediate and seme of the lower nodes. fliis exi^lanation 
seems consistent witli the data and reflects a psychologically simple and 
very natural view of development, r-aiDely, that development consists in 
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the successive mastery of Ungtdsti*: distinctions. This expleaiatioci thus 
speaks to the question of telegraphic speech raised in Chapter II. 

Language Capacity and Lateralization 

Braine characterized the claxn that preadolescent children are 

specially equipped for language learning, that the learning process 

available to children be cooes unavailable at sosae age , as a cosmon lay 

view which has been casually advanced as a self-evident truth on a 

nunber of occasions by generative granaarians, e.g., Bever» Fodor and 

Weksel^^ and Bellugi and Brown^^. Braine, however, found no discussion 

of the supporting evidence in the literature. He did admit that the 

knowledge of one language may interfere with the acquisition of parts 
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of the structure of a second language. Such interference effects 
occur at all ages.. Interference would be expected on the general grounds 
that all new learning tends to be affected by past learning.^® Thus, 
interference effects of this sort have nothing to do with the theoret- 
ical issue, which concerns the existence of a supposed genetically 

.Jr 

based ability which disappears or is diioinished. 

The evidence for age-specific ability seems to be ccmtained in 
two observations: 

(a) Children who acquire a second language normally learn to speak it 
without an accent, whereas an adult normally retains an accent long 
after he reaches fluency. While this difference may indicate some 
special facility at the phonological level, it prbvides no evidence 
that the facility extends to the acquisition of syntactic or semantic 
structure of vocabulary. It is not even known whether the child's 
phonological facility has a receptive cccrponent (e.g., an ability to 

1 , 
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.identify sounds of the new language at lower signal-to-noise ratios than 
the fluent adult with an accent). 

(b) Some adults spend long periods in foreign countries without picking 
up the language. As evidence for special rapacities in children » this 
particular observation seems to be of little value. An S4.alt whose 
source of income does not depend on knowledge of the new Ivtguage and 
who lives in a subculture where his native language is known, need not 
be motivated to learn. Similarly, there are American children in fbr- 
eign countries who go to English-speaking schools and play with English- 
speaking peers and*^ive for years without acquiring the language of the 
country in which they wore living. The child whc is sent to a local 
school or nursery in a foreign country is subject to what must ,be very 
effective conditions for language learning: massive ejqjosure to the 
language conbined with overwhelming pressure to leaxn. There is no 
evidence that an adult ireceiving concentrated exposure of this sort 
over a long period will fail to learn. 

In collaring child and adult achievement in Imguage learning, it 
is imp'oftant to remeaber that the natural standard of attainment — 
ability to coiaminicate v.*ith pecrsj-is biased in favor of the child, who 
needs know only a small part of the vocabulary that sn adult need know 
for satisfactory coomiunication. 

Braine provided some indirect infoiwation cm age as a factor in 
language acquisition by using Israeli census figures on the spread of 
the Hebrew language, concluding that if there is a decline in language 
learning ability with age, it is probably a slew decline associated with 
middle and old age, not with adolescence, (p. 71) 
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There seems to be only one experiment which conpared children and 
adults^ Using Russian, Asher and Price gave the saiae controlled exposure 
to 8-, 10- and 14-yeax old children and to college students. In three 
short sessions over a four-day period, the subjects heard Russian commands 
uttered on tape and learned tlie meanings of the comnands just by watching 
an adult model obey them. Half of each age group siisply watched the 
model act out the command; the other half copied the model, acting out 
the command. There was no other teadiing of Russian of any sort. In 
the retention tests that came later, the subjects were tested by seeing 
if tliey could act out Russian commands without the adult model. Several 
of the tests used combinations of words which were not identical to tliose 
used in the training. The results were that the adults obtained nearly 
perfect scores on all tests; they were superior to all the children, 
doing about twice as well as the 8-ycar olds, with the intermediate aj^c 
groups in between.^® 

It should also have occiarcd to most foreign language teachers that 
the post- adolescent students do not need an inordinate amount of tine to 
learn things they see immediate use for; e.g., they quickly learn to say 
and respond to short greetings or to utter curses and dirty words in the 
new language, though from the linguistic analyst's point of view, these 
may be quite complex structurally. 

Observed from the total cognitive viewpoint, the child is devolorinr 
his intellect simultaneously with his language and can want to say' only 
what he is learning to say. The adult, on the other hand, can want to 
say what he does not yet know how to say, and he uses whatever means he 
has at his disposal . It is cssy to see how the phentxnenon of interference 
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referred to tbove can result froo his atteinpt to do more than he has yet 
learned to do ir the new Imgusge, md thus he fills in the gips in his 
training nith what he already knows from his native language. As Newmark 
and Reibel pointed out, if already learned habits exerted force against 
learning a new language (as implied by active metaphorical extension of 
the term interference") one would expect the strongest habits to exert 
the greatest force; specifically, if a perscsi knows imperfectly another 
foreign language in addition to the one he is trying to loam, we should 
expect his second language to be urable to coicpete with the native one 
in interfering with the third one. But in fact, it is co«only observed 
that the two imperfectly learned languages may infect each other to a 
greater degree than the native language will infect either one. Also, 
if learning a new language followed the psychological laboratory model 
of learning a new set of "habits' , we should expect interference in 
both directions: any reduction of interference (which in the view 
often proposed is held to be proportional to the increase in the skill 
in the new language) should be accoopanied by a weakening of tiie habits 
in the native language. But in fact one obse.rves no direct ill effects 
on native habits as a result of increased learning of a second language. 
Newmark and Reibel indicate that there may be indirect ones; if, as a 
person learns a second language, he abandons the situations in which he 
speaks his native one. he may actually forget the latter. But such loss 
of native habits is like any other loss of skills wnich are not exercised 
the proper learning of new skills-in cciitexts sharply set off from those 
appropriate for the old ones-does not interfere with the old oncs.^^ 
It is important, howevei; to distinguish the question of whether 
children have special abilities for lanRuage learning from the question 
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of whether children and adults typically learn second languages in the 
"same way." The adult can rarely afford the time the child supposedly 
spends (although even the time factor is questioned by Newmrk and 
Reibel, as they point out that the child is extremely busy with many 
activities besides language (p. 155)). and the educated adult can have 
access to other resources, in the fonn of written materials and fonaal 
instruction in the language. However, illiterate adults learn new 
languages when they have to. They presumably face essentially the sajne 
tasks that children do, that of discovering the structure of the 
language on the basis of spoken text materials. There is no evidence 
that they solve this task in a substantially different way than do 
children. v 

The issue of age- specific ability was also treated by Jakobovitz 

who reviewed the Penfield sneedi with which many foroign-lanjiuaRe 

teachers, especially FIi:S teachers, have become familiar. Jakobovitz 

noted that while Penfield is clearly a snecialist in neurophysiolojtiy , 

he does not claim any special expertise in foreign -language teaching. 

One must therefore clearly separate what he said as an expert in 

neurophysiology frou what he said as a concerned Canadian citizen 
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interested m promoting bilingualism in his country. Even while 
maintaining that unless the child is exposed to human speech before 
the age of puberty he will most likely never speak a human language, 
Lenneberg seeme'd to be unable to make ^ubs;tantiated clainis about scconu 
language acquisition. 

Stem's 19(t3 UNESCX) report on the teachin;: of foreign languages to 
younger children indicated that one of the advaiitanes of bef.inninr. 
language learning in adulthood is that it provides the grejitest .afiiount 
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of learning in the least amount of tiuae. This was in direct contra- 

diction to an earlier statenent in the sane report indicating that 

pre- adolescent second language learning was easiest and most effective . 

The question of age- specific language ability is tied to the 

question of lateralization, also treated by several researchers and 

scholars. Herriot indicated that localization of language functions 

in particular parts of the brain «s a hazardous pursuit, that a strict 

and detailed localization of function is untenable given the research 

an brain injury'and aphasia. Even the linguistic theory of Jakobson 

md Halle, that the order of ^Phasic degeneration was the airror image 

of the order of acquisition, has not been siqipoxted. Herriot concluded 

that a highly specific innate ccntent might require a specific locus, 
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and this is precisely what is absent even in adult Iniguage users. 
On the contrary, the facts lead to a hypothesis of psychological func- 
tions involving interactions of many parts of the brain, as in Ntiller, 
Galsnter and Pribram. Un the other hand, it might be argued that it 
is not a specific locus which is required for an innate component, but 
rather a specific sysve»i which could depend for its adequate function on 
many different parts of the brain. However, in this case, injury to 
any one part of the brain which serves the system should irretrievably 

disn^t language behavior in childhood; and the extraordinary capacity 
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for recovery in children is well documented. 

To Herriot, it seemed necessary to suppose that during childhood, 
physiological function is sufficiently plastic to releam language; this 
implies tiiat there are ho specific mechanisms located in particular parts 
of the brain which are responsible for language acquisition, (p. 130) 

8:: 
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The Cogg>pstte Theory of Language Acquisition 

Before specifying the cooposite acquisition theory based on tiie 
foregoing studies, it night be well to indicate what the theory is not. 
1. It is not the innatist' theory of hypothesis testing. Chomsky seems 
to have given impetus to this line of thinking, and Katz sinitarized it 
succinctly: 

[Language acquisition] is a process of implicit theory construction 
sirilar in character to theory construction in science but without 
the explicit intellectual operation of the latter. The child 
fomilates hypotheses about the rules of the linguistic description 
" of the language whose sentences he is hearing, derives predictions 
froD such hypotheses about the linguistic structure of sentences he 
will hear in the future, checks these predictions against- the new 
sentences he encounters, eliisinates those hypotheses that are con- 
trary to the evidence, and evaluates those that are not eliIDina^ed 
by a simplicity principle which selects the simplest as the best 
hypothesis concerning the rules underlying the sentences he has 
heard and will hear. This process of hypothesis construction, 
verification and evaluation repeats itself until the child matures 
past the point where the language acquisition device operates.' 

The difficulty with this theory is that the acquisition device must 
somehow be furnished with examples of what is not grammatical as well 
as what is grasaatical. Braine found that there wa;s little in the 
litrrsture to suggest either that young cliildren are typically given 
much information about what is not a sentence, or that they arc al)le to 
profit from such information if they are given it. Those corrections 
which do seem to occur with reasonable frequency have to do with rela- 
tively trivial rules, e.^i. , special alloDorphs of already acquireu 
morphemes C hough t for b uyed ) and presuppose a child whose gi'amnatical 
development is well advanced. Moreover, the universality with which 
language is acquired tttuc the same age despite large cultural vari- 
ation in child- rearing- p^-ctices (Lenncberg, li>C.7) makes it hardly 
conceivable the corrections should oe a necessary condition for leaminr 
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since the care with which adults correct diildren's speech must be 
assumed to vary widely, both within and among cultures. 

/\s noted in Chapter I, Chomsky has himself pointed out the degen- 
erate nature of the input to the child, noting that much of the actual 
speech to which it is exposed consists of fragments of sentences. He 

has used this as an argument for an important innate coaponent in lan- 
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guage acquisition. According to Braine, it provides an equally 
powerful argument against a hypothesis-testing mechanism, since it is 
hard to see how a useful test of a hj'pothetical grannnar could be made 
against this kind of input . 

From laboratory work on the learning of simple artifical seman- 
tically empty systems, it is clear that human subjects rather readily 
acquire at least a limited class of grammatical structures merely as a 

consequence of exposure to sentences , i.e., with no other input than a 

74 75 
sample of the sentences of the system. A recent experiment indi- 
cated that thf. learning mechanism in such exjieriments robustly resists 
the inclusion in the input of some ungrammatical sentences along with 
the grammatical sentences to which they had not been exposed and 
rejected ungrammatical strings to whidi only some of tiie subjects had 
been exposed. These experinients imply tliat huxnans have a loam In r 
meciianism which is adequate for the discover)' of at least some simple 
grannnars and which cannot consist of p.eneratinp; ajid testing hypothet- 
ical jjraimiars because the input infonaation is insufficient for suai a 
test. Moreover, to sonio extent this mechanism apparently provides for 
the forgetting of strinj;s which contain unsystematic departures from 
t!ie predominant patterns oi formation of t'no input, an important con- 
sideration in the development of the* tiiecrv' whicn follows shortly. 
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2. It is not mediation theoT>^. Mediation theory is a development out 
of stimulus-- response association theory, i.e., out of the notion that in 
all learning what is leamed'^^is reducible to associations between 
events, primarily between **reponses" and '^stimuli^'* In association 
theory, an organism's own responses can themselves serve as stinnjli for 
further responses, leading to the fonaation of associaticm "chains'*. 
(This is the direction of much of Skinner's work.) Mediatiosi theory 
adds the assun^tion that some of the parts of an associative chain can 
be covert, unobservable, the covert steps being said to "mediate" between 
the observable steps. Mediation theory represents one of the ways in 
which association theory explains the fact that organisms can respond to 
stimuli in ways that are neither innate nor directly learned. However, 
adding tlie mediation assumption, that part of the chain need not be 
overt, seems formally equivalent to allowing that sofiie of the transi- 
tions in a finite state diagram can be em|)ty- empty transitions do not 
increase tiie generati ve powers of finite state syste s . Hence, medi- 
ation theory as presently constituted caxinot provide the answer to 
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criticism of associative chaan and finite state models . 

Criteria for a n Ad equate Tlieon^ 

The most comprehensive statement to date comes from Bloom: 

An ideal account of lanf:uar;e development must specify at least 
three interrelated components: lin^iuistic exi^orience, nonlinj^uib- 
tic experience and cognitive perceptual organization, with the 
three components mteractinr to affect the development of linguis- 
tic corapctence. The three components arc represented sciieinat icnl 1 v 
in Figure A. 
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Linguistic 
Coinpetence 



Figure A. Interrelationships of hypothetical cooiponents in 
language development 

In the course of development, the three components presumably move, 
at varying speeds, in the direction of concentricity. Overlap of 
all three (the cross-hatched area) would schematically represent 
what the child knows about language. But there is also overlap 
between each of the three coiaponents and one other component (lined 
areas) with immediate effect on linguistic coi^etence. That is, 
tnew are interrelationships- -between dcvelopnent of cognition and 
nonlinguistic experience, between developoent of cognition and 
linguistic experience, and between linguistic experience and non- 
linguistic experience- -that do not result, by theoiselves, in 
langtiage competence. With movement toward concentricity of the 
three ccovonents, these areas of overlap are progressively super- 
imposed. They appear to r*jpresent, in some way, the mismatch between 
linguistic expression and cognitive awareness observed in the course 
of developoent. 

A Theory o f Acquisition 

Coming from three slightly different perspectives, the theories of 
(ieniot, Braine and Hebb et al . can be combined into a single theory 
of Isn^^age acquisition. Die work of other sci.olars can be added to 
support this composite position, iierriot's contribution is of schei i 
;ind strategv'; Braine 's is tlic nodcl for the ac<{uisition device; the 
iiebb team provides an explanation of the neurological mcchar>is:.i. 

Given the difficulties with botii the purely behaviorist approaai 
and the nativist approacli . it is the theor>' of sciieraa and strategy 
which seems best able to account for all the findi.nrr. . including deep 
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Structure. It can also account for behavior in general. The scliema has 
a long history as a ccmcept in British^^ and European psychology. The 
strategy is the result of evidence of the hierarchical structure of 
behavior derived from diverse fields, owing its inspiration perhaps to 
Lash le>^^ and its popularity to lliller, Galanter and Pribram, who call 
It a plan. 

According to Lunzer, scliecia and strategy are to be distinguished 
as follows: 

The difference is mainly one of emphasis; it is the difference 
between structure and functicHi. So long as we are describing the 
^actual sequence of events involved in the regulation of behavior, 
the language of strategies is quite adequate by itself. However, 
when we want to describe the connectivity of the various centres 
which are involved in sucli strategies, it is more advantageous to 
use the tertn schema . The strategy corresponds to the actual 
operation of the organism at any given time; the schema to its 
potential for regulated behavior. The strategy may be likened to 
the flow' of current in any phase of the operation of the machine; 
the schema is the wiring diagram itself* 

Strategies and schemata are hierarchial in nature, and may 
themselves be sub-strategies or sub^schemata in a hierarchy of 
strategies or schemata. Schesnata may overlap witli each other. 
Sub-strategies may be controlled by an initiating super-strategy, 
which may exercise different degrees of ccmtrol over the transition 
from one strategy to another. Some transitions may be very highly 
determined, others free-wheeling. As a result of much less deter-- 
mined transitions, schemata associated with the strategies which 
succeed such a transition will be ac^.ivated. Transitions may occur 
from one strategy to another at different levels in the hierarchy 
of strategies. Different levels of schema may therefore be 
activated as a result of such transitions. Thus schemata are not 
to be considered as super-strategies, but rather as on the same 
level as strategies, though fulfilling a different function. 
Strategies control the organization of present behavior at evei^' 
level, while schemata correspond to the functicxxal implication 
between the possible lines of behavior at every level •^^ 

Such a theoretical system seenis to be flexible enou^^h to deal witii 

the psycholinguists' findings. Strategies are implied by the psydio- 

logical reality of tne phrase-structure analysis of sentences, Ihese 

are hierarchial in nature, as arc stratep^ies. lliey contain sub-units 
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for the construction of whicl\ the sub-strategies are required. The 
units of a sentence are produced sequentially in time, and the transi- 
tion from one unit to another may be determined to a greater or lesser 
degree. For example, transition at a high level in the hierarchy, 
from subject to predicate, aay be almost obligatory; but there is con- 
siderable choice at lower levels of the hierarchy (e.g., whether one 
qualifies a noun with an adjective or not.). Both top-to-bottora and 

left-to-ri^t dependencies are therefore accommodated within the con- 
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cept of the strategy. 

The development of language skills follows the saine course as that 
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described by Piaget for the development of schemata. Take, for ex- 
ample, the leamir^ of inflections. Schemata are formed as a result of 
continuous interaction between organism and environment. The schema is 
accommodated to certain salient features in the environment which strike 
the attention as being inconsistent with one's existing schema. In tlic 
case of inflection, the diild may start with an over-simple rule 
(schema) whereby he produces "s" or "es" for all plurals. This has to 
be modified to copy with exceptions whicn cannot be ignored. Tlie 
may well apply to all syntactic rules, for example, transformations. 
When too many positional exceptions to the rule negative morpheme first 
are perceived, the -ule has to be dionped and more flexible procedure? 
adopted. 

Deep structure is A^prosented in schemata which mediate between 

non-linguisti - schemata. It can be sunposed that deep- structure 

schemata are activated by non- linr,uistic schemata and in turn activate 
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more specifically rrammatical and Im-uistic schcTnata. 
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Hie scheaui and strategy concepts can also accomaodate the nodel of 

the learning aechsnism suggested by Braine. In his early work, Braine 

pKiposed (a) that what is learned cf verbal structure are the temporal 

positions of units in verbal arrays and contingencies between morphemes; 

(b) that the position learned is the position of a unit within the next 

larger unit in a hierarchy of units; and (c) that position within a 

unit aay be defined, either absolutely (e.g., first, last) or relative 

to a reference (e.g., before X, first after X, second after X, where X 
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is sowe frequently occurring morpheme or "marker"). 

The learning mechanism df'T.rr'hQd by 3raine consists of two prin- 
cipal conponents: (a) a scanner which receives the input sentences 
(one schema) and (b) an ordered series of intermediate memory stores 
(schemata within a higher-order schema), tlie last of which is the per- 
inanent memory store which contains the rules or pattern properties that 
are finally learned. The function (sirategy) of the scanner is to scan 
each input sentence, observe its pattern properties, and cause these r'^ 
be registered in an intermediate store. At the beginning of learning, 
the intermediate stores are empty, and t!«e characteristics of the first 
input string are listed in the first intermediate store. Once there is 
some information in the intermediate stores, the properties observed in 
an input string are comrnred with the properties then listed in the • 
intermediate stores, one order in the hierarchy of schemata trir.Rerino 
the next higher order. Ttiose properties not already listed arc recorded 
in the first intermediate store. When a property noted bv the scanner 
is the same as one listed in an intennediate store, this property moves 
to the next intennediate store. As properties recur in the input, they 
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neve progressively through the series of intermediate stores and «ntu- 
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ally reach the permanent store. 

In order to fit the requirepents noted earlier, the intemediate 
stores all have a built-in decay characteristic, i.e., the information 
stored is lost after a period of time. This forgetting affects the 
learning in important wa/s. First, it means that unsystematic "error" 
in the iiput will have little or no effect on learning: random devi- 
ation from graonaticalness may indeed be registered by the scanner, but 
since such errors are by definition dissimilar one fr«a another, they 
quickly disappear without trace. Second, broad and abstract properties 
of the input corpus will tend to be more readily learned than specific 
properties. This tendency follows from the fact that the properties 
learned fastest are those that are shared by many sentences and thus 
recur frequently. In general, the intemediate stores act as a kind of 
sieve (similar to that referred to by the Hebb team earlier) which 
retains what is systematic in the input. Specific properties will be 
subject to repeated forgetting and restorage, although those that recur 

often enough will of course be leamed--among thera, the exceptions and 
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special cases which are so common in natural languages. 

It should be noted that this mechanism is consistent with the Hebb 
et el. ceil assembly theory in which assemblies of the first order 
(directly related to a specific stimulus) excite second order assemblies, 
which in tuxn excite third order assemblies, etc. 

Braine further postulates that the scanner has access to the infor- 
mation in the permanent store (a relationship of the different 
schemata). ITius, once some learning has taken place so that the perma- 
neitstore is no longer ejnpty, the scanner is in a position, to attempt 
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a pxeUfflinary analysis of incooing strings on the basis o£ its partial 
kncMledge of the structure of the input corpus. That is, the first 
scanning step incorporates a recognition routine, as stimulation of the 
first-order assemblies, a strategy involving lower- level schema. 
Already- leaxned information about the structure of the short string is 
used to group the eleiaents of longer strings, so that these may be 
recorded as being coniposed of shorter strings. Also, pattern properties 

registered may be recorded as deviations from already learned properties 
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or 85 special cases of them. (Perhaps this version of a hypothesis- 
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testing theory will appeal to those who wish so strongly for that type 
of theory.) 

It can be seen that the most coaqjlicated part of the model is the 
scanning nechanism. The proporties of sentences that the scanner is 
sensitive to, at least initially, are taken for granted; i.e., the 
model does not account for their coming into existence. Moreover, 
since it has to be assumed that only a few properties of any particular 
sentence get registered at any one time, there is probably an unlearned 
order among the properties determining which are preferentially regis- 
tered. In general, therefore, the scanner is "preset" to notice certain 
features of the input and to ignore others. Thus, this model shares 
one feature of the Chomsky- Mi Her model, in that universal properties 
of natural language are for the most part built into the acquisition 
model. However, the present model represents a different hypothesis as 
to how these properties are built in. Put into the schema and strategy 
paradigm, this is to say that there is a ^^iological predisposition for 
certain schema to be formed and activated. 
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die weakness of the theory pres«ited above is that is has little 
to say about the development of transfornations. While the nativists 
maintain that it is istpossible to develop a theory of the learning of 
trans fbrvations within traditional psychological fraaes of reference, 
icpproaching the problem as the learning of changes of fom does seem 
to present a possibility. It is well established that organisms are 

often sensitive to stiouli which are identifiable only as alternations 

s 
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of Other already familiar stimuli. ^Jorphology provides many exaii?)les 
of si^gnals manifested primarily as alternations in already familiar 
items* e.g., to understand saig one must presumably perceive the "under 
lying" signal sing , in addition to the past tense morpheme expressed as 
a change in the form of sing . Many transformations can be regarded as 
instances of such alternation, in which one signal (e.g., "negative" 
or "question") is recognizable through the changes made in the already 
familiar form of another signal (the underlying sentence). Thus, if S 
is a sentence converted into S» by the singular transformation T, S' 
can be analyzed as containing two components, S T. 

To see a thing as a hanged form of something else, the latter 
must of course be already familiar. Thus, to repard the learning; of 
transformations as the learning lo£ changes in form, it would have to bo 
assianed that the learner is faflUliar with the kernel structure before 
he" learns the transformation; i.e., to a substantial extent, the kcmcl 
structure must be acquired befow; transformations are learned. The 
evidence^^ indicates that this i\ the case, and the development of 
negatives and questions seems quit^ consistent with the notion that 
what is learned is an alternation in a familiar structure. For 
example, the negative morpheme is first realized directly as no, not 
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-or don't (or their equivalents in other langiiages) , the negative item 
being sivply appended to the sentence or placed before the predicate 
phrase. No trans foxmati on is apparent tmtil after the kernel sentence 
structure is fairly well developed, and the changes in foim are 
leazned in steps, the*^d*ange from some to any , for Instance, being 
leaxned after the change in the auxiliary (I want some— I don't want 
some— I don't want any). TTius, the negative sentence has the struc- 
ture Neg ♦ Sentence from the start; the development lies in the step- 
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by-step learning of the manifestations of the negative morphemes. 

To show the application of the general composite theory to other 

/ 

aspects of linguistic behavior, we will 4ook briefly at its applica- 
tion to the production of language by adults. Herriot's experiments 
showed that when a sentence contained str<mg cues based on expecta- 
tion, those cues were employed in preference to gramnatical cties. He 
thiis concluded that there was a close connection between specifically 
linguistic and non-linguistic schemata. Osgood supposed that the . 
sane was true of production. He stressed the iB|>ortance of content 
before structure; one decides what one wants to say before how one is 
going to say it. In particular, there are features of the non- 
lingtiistic situation which act as cues to utterance. For exairple, 
there might be a situ-^cion when a woman bather was rescued on a crowded 
beach by a boy. The utterance might be "The tall boy saved the drown- 
ing woman." Take the subject of this sentence, "the tall boy". The 
grammatical construction Article ♦ Adjective ♦ Noun is required 
because the construction Article ♦ noim would not distinguish the 
rescuer from all the other boys on tlie beach. Hie physical situation 
has ccmst rained the grammar but so too has the requirement of 
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oonunicaticn. For It is issuaed by the speiker of this sentence that 
thojhetxer wlfhef to be ible to distinguish the rescuer from other boys. 
It thu» be Ini^rxtd th»t diff^xwit non-lin^itic cues aty tcU- 
VAte nXunguistic schMtt »id thence lnigua0» tche«at» «id Ingutge 
behavior. These non- linguistic schew^e may be eatpectatioQi about the 
outside world; perh^s the violation of an expectaticn is sore Ukely to 
lead to .activation of language scheaata: one is apt to aention 
s(»ething tnusual. The. non- linguistic schwata may alfo be eatpecta- 
tions about the co«nication situation. These expectation scheaata 
uy be activated by, fdr exaaple, visual cues which suggest that one's 
auditors wait Infbiaiaticn; or are in a positiwi to give one information 
96 

theaselves. 

This accoiBit is concerned with the regulation of behavior by means 
of language and of Imguage by means of behavior. The Utter process 
is supposed to occur first in develc^aent. since it does not demand 
co^lex feedback processes . But it should be stressed that the very 
early connections between non- linguistic and linguistic schemata 
postulated here are not contradictory to the theories of Brwer or 
Piaget^® concerning the connection of language with cognitive develop- 
TOt. Bruner wonders why the power-house of language is not 
harnessed sooner to aid cognition. Piaget replies that cognitive 
development is according to stages, and that only when a certain' stage 
has been attained can language be used to help. The crural stage 
which both are concerned with is, in fact, that of operational think- 
ing. This requires the representation to oneself of the criteria of 
«e's behaviori in other words it requiies the representation of 
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tlttmatlw schwMta. TTilf wprtsenution of ichewtt mist be diitin- 
guithed fnm the reguUtlon of behavior by non- linguistic end 
liOfuistic SGh«iats. 1^ ^ 

Thus wt coas round to the criterion for an adequate theory of 
lanfuaga stipulated by Blooa above, the interaction between linguistic* 
non- linguistic and cognitive experience. This theory has one other 
ii^rtant advmtage; it brings language behavior back into a general 
behavior theory. 

I 

Suaaary of the nativist-en^iricist theory 

1. Hub in language is a result of the interaction of linguistic, non- 
linguistic and cognitive developMent. Although the huaan seeas 

. innately predisposed to learn language, the actual learning 
(tepends heavily on his environaent, linguistic and non- linguistic 

2. The psychological theory which seeas to best account for these 
phenoaena if that of scheaa and strate^, while the cell-asseably 
theory gives insight into the physiological and neurological 
workings. This theory bridges the gap between the extreaes of 
behaviorisa on the one hand and nativisa on the other. 

3. The language leaning aechanisa is seen as consisting of a scanner 

i 

and a series of storage banks with bii<'-.»in decay charact erotics. 

4. The acquisition takes place^as the raw language data is analyzed 
into an increasingly refined series of feature contrasts, the 
scanner being "preset" to notice. certain features. 

5. It is iaportant for the child to have concrete experiences with 
the linguistic and non- linguistic environaent in order for hia to 
extract the necessary linguistic data. 
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6. The earliest graaaar seeognises open' and pivot classes of words, 
but, rapidly changes to a niose productive grasnar, ftaictions still 
being learned, however, priiaarily by position* 

7. Although iBdtation is definitely a part of langu^e acquisition, 
it is not the oajor process involved, the child seens to iise 
iiBitation mid. vexbal play primarily to bring his aotor skills up 
to his conceptual level (to make his perfors^ce more closely 
approximate his coapetence, to use Giomskiaii terminology). 

8. Inflections are explained as being the grjr^ual developBient of 
genesalizations (often over-extended first) froo a rough add* 
a-se«Bent process to the fine distinctions involving several 
allosorphs. They are learned as changes of known forms, in the 

fact of linguistic and non- linguistic experience. 

/, 

•• 

9. Telegr^hic speedi and omii^sions (in contrast with adult speech) 
are seen as reflecting ^e phrase structure tree diagram, with the 
lowest eleB»nts most subject to omission, the major contrasts 
occurring at the higher nodes. z 

10. The process involves a great deal of perceptual learning, char* 
acterized by lack of overt response. 

11. Although the general pattern of development is similar for children 
within and among cultures, there are many individual differences in 
the routes taken to arrive at the same goal: adult comnand of the 
language. 

12. Language learning capacity does not seem limited to any particular 
period of life. Lateralization itself is not sufficient to 
e3q>lain Isnguage acquisition. 
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Nativist-Eaplrlcist Foreign linguage Methodologies 

Since the r^ttivist-enpiricist theory maintains no distinction 
between pre-^adolescent and post -adolescent language- learning fbility, 
a coHMton set of principles can be shared. However, it must be recog- 
nised that, although children and adults can leam in the sane w&y, 
they often do not, for the adult frequently takes short cuts via read- 
ing and rule susMries. 

The principles which could be used with learners of all ages include 

1. Furnishing exaaples of "whole speech" perhaps graded (rendered in- 
creasingly complex) situational ly, as the child experiences graded 
real- life situations, but not graded gramnaticaliy . 

2. PexBitting the student to approximate standard language gradually, 
allowing him to develop his system of contrasts both in phonology 
and in syntax. That is, the instructor will not insist on perfection 
in pronounciation nor in syntax in the early stages of the ccars*. 
but will rather let the student "come close" to the stanc^ard usage 
gradually, just as he gradually perceives, then makes distinctive 
contrasts in the language. 

3. Providing ample opportunity for the student to try his version of the 
language against the teacher's version, as the teacher expands, cor- 
rects, or just comments on the student's use— an attempt to utilize 
the optimal mixture of expansions, corrections, and commentary 

found in first -language acquisition. 

4. Giving the student the opportunity to practice (soliloquize on) syn- 
tactic and phonological paradigms. For example, in French he can 

be exposed to and allowed to practice the phonological set balle , 
bme, bulle , boule and bol (with visuals or the actual objects). 
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5. Giving corrections ind e]q>tnsions as the student oyer- generalizes • 
inflectional or fransfoniational xules. 

6. Teaching inflections and transfoxMticns within concrete situations 
(e.g., for negation, interrogation « etc.) 

7. Pendtting the student » in the early weeks of instruction, to o«it 
parts of sentences which are far down on the phrase-stnicture tree. 

There seeas to be no one method currently in wide-spread use which 
enploys all these principles. What seems essential to the aethod is 
that whole segaents of the language be presented, either as actual 
situations, or via an audio-visual siBRilation, and the student have the 
opportunity to witness the episode several tines, each time atteapting to 
reproduce the language involved. The teacher's role is that of encour- 
aging, occasionally correcting, expanding his attes^ts and just talking 
generally in the foreign language about the student's response. There 
would be considerable class tioe devoted to activities which allow the 
student to narshall his linguistic repertoire, the teacher asking ques- 
tions like, "In the course of the day, what does Bill do?" so that the 
vexb portion of the phrase structure can be repeatedly filled, its posi- 
tion learned. This type of activity would also permit a certain aaount 
of creativity on the part of the student, a factor which is seen as being 
fundanental to his acquisition of his first language. 

In keeping with the concept of providing a nixture of linguistic, 

non- Unguis tic and cognitive experiences, gestures should be used in the 

99 

classroom. Green's recent volume should be useful, at least in Spanish 
classes. 

Allowing the student to observe the new language situation several 
times without e3q)ecting him to imoedifftely use the material would allow 

9 a 
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to use his p«rceptu«]i learning abilities sore than our present team- 
ing techniques usually do. The student can be pexnitted to take what he 
wishes fxoB the language situation he has observed* and the teacher 
should not be disturbed if either phonology- or syntax or both are not 
"correct," The iaportant aspect of this aethodology would be that the 
student is exposed to authentic language, and that he takes fron it what 
he wants to say— a technique and approach which is being highly touted 
in other disciplines* but which finds acceptance difficult in foreign 
language classroons. 

In contrast with the nativist aethod, instead of talking about the 
language (presuMbly in English) , there would be a BaxiMUB of talk in 
the foreign language, and mich of it would be student-initiated. In 
this way we can encourage creativity and student selectivity in the 
^ initial stages of language learning, rather than telling the student that 

after he is proficient he will be permitted to be creative. 

Evaluation of the Methodologies 

Before proceeding to an evaluation of the Methodology outlined above, 
it is important to aention that the hone-school language switch described 
and evaluated in Chapter II is also pentitted under a nativist-empiricist 
theory. Its evaluation would be identical to what was noted earlier. 

Because there is no extant model of this methodology, it is difficult 
to use the criteria of the Minnesota Guide (See Appendix A) for evaluation. 

However, one could assiune that many of the adainistrative criteria 
could be fulfilled, except for items 6, 7 and 13. Item 6— the preparation 
of the teaching staff- -would have to take into consideration a different 

9;i 
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typ« of training for thii type of Instruction, but since the aethodolosy 
seeas to bear aore relationship to language arts Methodology than to 
speech correction (as extreae exa^>les), it would seem that colleges of 
education aight be in a better position to train teachers for this 
foreign language methodology than they re for inculcating a nethodology 
which seeas to be at cross-currents with the rest of secondary education 
at the Boaent. 

i>a A-7. It would be isportant that auch "siippleaentazy" or 
sq>portive aaterial be provided, especially in the area of audio-visual 
technology. This could be an itea of great expense. 

It is in the area of the instructional considerations' of the 
Minnesota Guide where this nethodology aight be considered strongest. 
For exaaple, in Iteas B-2 and 8— suitability of instructional aethod-- 
if we assuae that the aethod is sound because of the vay in which it 
parallels first- language acquisition, there is a good chance that it 
vould be appropriate for the various language skills and various student 
abilities, at least as ^propriate as current methodologies. In addi- 
tion, given the techniques of peraitting and encouraging student 
creativity, this nethodology should appeal, especially to today's 
students. 

Under evaluative cm side rat ions, one could assuae that nany of the 
better evaluative instruaents now in use could be used, so long ss it 
was reaeabered that the student will be approaching aastery gradually, 
which is in contrast to the current usual practice of working on a 
phonological or syntactic point for a period of tiae, then assuming that 
the student has nastered it, then testing bin on it. In this regard, it 
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should b« pointed out that this iitthodology would toM to be In shtxp 
contrast to the current stress on performance criteria, particularly 
in the early stages of instxuctiMi. 

In atte^)ting to evaluate this ■ethodology by »eans of the Rivers 

Criteria (See Appendix B), one can co^>are it with the Direct Method, 

100 

which Rivers evaluates in her recent text. 

Ite« 1— objectives— could well be the saae in this aethodology as 
for other conteaporary methods. We would assuie here functional mastery 
of the four language skills, knowledge of the target culture, and 
informal skills of linguistic analysis. 

Item 2— econoiy of techniques— might well give precedence to the 
nativist-eipiricist methodology, if indeed, attempting to duplicate the 
process of first- language acquisition produces better results than 
current methods. On the face of it, one could question the time spent 
allowing the student to "be creative" and to "gradually approximate 
standard language." On the other hand, one can point to many instances 
in learning where the interest of the student and his desire to pick his 
own way through the discipline produce better results than a highly 
structured program. While Rivers criticizes the Direct Method for its 
heavy use of unplanned discourse and the slowness of pace this sometimes 
produces, especially with less- than- average students (p. 20), the present 
methodology might permit the student to move at his own pace, or at 
least through his own series of stages. The teacher, however, would 
probably present a structured sequence of material. 

It«ms 3-4. The heavy use of audio- visual material would probably 
help all students, particularly the less- than- average student. 
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V.em S--deBands on the teacher- -would produce a Mixed evaluation. 
The actual presentational devices would be highly structured, as noted 
above, and this would reduce the aaount of planning and preparation 
tiM tor the teacher, at least in coaparison with the Direct Method. 
However, conpared with recent audio-lingual aaterials which tend to be 
highly structured, the teacher would spend at least as atuch tine in 
preparation. Since there would be alternative ways for students to ap- 
proach mastery, and perhaps alternative rates of speed, the teacher 
would probably not have to rely so auch on being a "ring-saster" in 
the dassrooB, with the constant obligation to keep the foreign- language 
streaa flowing. 

There is only one aspect of the method which has had the benefit 
of e^Jixical study. The situational approach, as contrasted with a 
structural approach, was studied by Hauptman.^^^ American children 
learning Japanese were treated in two ways: one group used material 
sequenced in order of increasing difficulty of grammatical and lexical 
forms while the other group was presented the same material in the form 
of meaningful dialogues. The principal findings were (1) that the 
situational approach produced results equal to or better than those of 
the structural approach, (2) that the situational approach produced 
significantly better results among students of high language aptitude 
and intelligence; and (3) that there was no significant difference 
between approaches among students of lower aptitude and intelligence, 
(p. 235). Haiq>tman also cited theoretical backing for the situational 
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approach in the fon of Bauer's suggestion of tuming to Gestalt 
psychology. Brown's deaonstration of support in the principles of 
cognitive psychology, and fro* Bandura and Walters. Hauptaan 
also cited Upshur's four experiaents, the results of which indicated 
that sequential mastery of foreign language aaterials is alaost 
certainly unnecessary and perhaps even impossible. The other 
aspects of the method seem to have no empirical support (nor rebuttal, 
for that matter). 

Although one might attenpt to find e^>irical data fbr the various 
facets of this method, such an atte^>t seems outside the realm of this 
paper. The task here has been to find a defensible theoretical 
position. 
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aiAPTER IV 
CONCLUSION 
SuBwary of Findings 

Scott characterized the current period in foreign language educa- 
tion as a search for a si^stitute trinity--transforMtian«l>generative 
grasnar, non-behaviorist psychology and a yet-unspecified methodological 
coaponent to replace structural graaaar, behaviorist psychology and the 
audio- lingual sethodology.^ The hybrid of psychology and linguistics — 
psycholinguistics--is often looked to to provide some valid basis for a 
nethodology* particularly fron the study of first- language acquisition. 

In this paper^ we have attempted to explore the possible applica- 
tions of psycholinguistics to second- language acquisition, this attempt 
beilng unique in the follonring ways: 

1. Heretofore, there has been no attei!q>t in the literature to distin- 
guish clearly between the two major positions on first- language 
acquisition--nativist and nativist-empiricist (composite). In 
fact, this paper takes three separate accounts of the composite 
theory and interweaves them in what is hopefully a coherent manner. 

2, The previous attempts to extract a second- language methodology from 
first- language acquisition theory (See Chapter I) have tended to 
reflect a given author's own prejudices in terms of seckmd- language 
method. There has been a tendency to pick and choose principles 
which have suited the author's own methodological ends. 
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3. Even where there have been attempts to extract methodological 
principles, there has been no atte^)t to seasure them against 
any sort of evaluative yardstick. 
By contrast, this paper presents two distinct vheories of first- 
language acquisition, extracts second- language teaching principles from 
each of them, then attes^ts to evaluate these rudinents of methodology 
by means of two representative evaluative instruments- -the Minnesota 
Guide to Foreign Language Programs and the Rivers Criteria. 

We shall novf summarize the findings of each of those stages. 

The Nativist Position 

Both theoretical and empirical work in the area of first- language 
acquisition have undergone major changes in direction in the past two 
decades, notivated primarily by the work of Noam Chomsky. One direction 
has been that which is entitled "nativist" and whose strongest exponent 
is David McNeill. 

According to McNeill's theory, the acquisition of the mother tongue 
proceeds in basically the same manner in children everywhere, for 
children are bom with language universals and a Language Acquisition 
Device (LAD). The LAD contains strategies (content and/or processes) 
for assigning words in a corpus to ever more discreet categories. The 
child's LAD is thus seen as having a structure parallel to that of a 
transformational-generative grassier. 

Armed with the LAD, all children approach the learning of syntax 
and phonology in the same manner, beginning by making the unversal con- 
trasts which occur in all languages, then gradually leazning the contrasts 
and transformations which are language specific. In their earliest 
"sentences" children use one- and two-word utterances which correspond 
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very directly to ba$« structures (kernel sentences). The errors we 
heftr children make in their Bother tongue are usually the result of 
the child's atteqjt to apply simple, encoi|>assing generali ration to a 
concept like inflections or word order, before he has had sufficient 
contact with the language to see that the many variations can be fit 
into an interwoven set of generalizations. 

Neither the child's imitation of adult speech nor an adult's 
expansion of the child's speech is seen as a method of helping chil- 
dren to acquire language; the underlying forms must have been developed 
by the child's own LAD before he canssimilate new expressions. How- 
ever, children often soliloquize— run through their repertoire of words 
and sound--but these soliloquies are often unacceptable by adult 
language standards. 

One crucial facet of this theory is that of lateralization-- that 
the biain seems to have a critical period for language development- -the 
period prior to puberty. After the onset of puberty, language acquisi- 
tion is seen as being increasingly difficult. 

Atteq)ting to extrapolate from this theory to a theory of second 

language methodology is a difficult business, perhaps an impossible on? 

2 

as Rivers has recently suggested. However, the second- language 
methodology which would seem to have the closet relationship to the 
nativist theory would include the following principles; 
1. The early part of the course would be devoted to the examination of 
language universals--the features all languages share--and then an 
examination of the various specific features and relations which 
will be found in the language to be studied. 
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2. The student's actual use of the language would begin y>tith kentel 
sentences, the teacher then demonstrating simple t ran sforoiat ions 
and encouraging the students to use them. Poor phonology would be 
pendtted at this pointy since the students would still be devel- 
oping their own system of feature contrasts. 

3. The cycle of instruction would be (a) exposure to a graded language 
situation, preferably in an environmental (i.e., via audio and 
visual media) approach; (b) guidance by the instructor toward the 
formulation of rules, general and imprecise at first, and then more 
refined. 

4. The teacher would present additional information about the phono- 
logical features which the students may or may not have discovered 
at any given point, and the teacher would subsequently attempt to 
correct phonology by referring to the feature contrasts. 

5. Students would be encouraged to soliloquize on phonological or 
syntactic paradigms. 

Because the nativist theory of first- language acquisition puts such 
a heavy emphasis on the mental equipment the child is bom with (the 
LAD), it is almost as if the child needs hear only a small amount of 
language data, then sit back and wait for his LAD to fit this data into 
the scheme of language universals and thus produce a full-blown trans- 
formational-generative grammar for the child. Thus the methodological 
principles which ceui be extracted are few in number and hardly produce 
anything approaching a true second- language TOthodology. 

Even using the principles listed above, we immediately see a major 
problem- -the fact that the learner would have a double burden (a) learn- 
ing the fundamentals of transformational grammar (a task not all th.n 
easy for diversity students) plus (b) learning the language itself. In 
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order to understand language univertals-- features and relations- -a 
rather sophisticated knowledge of linguistics would have to be provided. 

However, there is one strategy which would pemit the nativist 
theory to be applied to second- language acquisition-- the strategy of 
hone-school language switch described in Chapter I. In that program, 
children are given the aajor part of their schooling fron kindergarten 
on in a second language, and, being under the age of puberty, the 
child presuaably still has access to his LAO which will produce 
proficiency in the second language as it did in the first* 

Evaluating a post-adolescent Methodology based on the nativist 
position is a virtually impossible task because of the sketchiness of 
the "method," but the language -switch program would rate very high on 
the Minnesota and Rivers scales, if the assumptions of a well- 
coordinated program are made. 

The Composite (Empiricist-Nativist) Position 

The second major direction in new thinking about first- language 
acquisition has taken can be found in the work from three sources, 
Martin Braine, Peter Herriot, and a team at McGill University, con- 
sisting of N. Lambert, 0. Hebb, and G. R. Tucker. Interwoven in 
Chapter III, the theories from these three sources provide the theory of 
first -language acquisition which can be summarized as follows: 

Human language is a result of the interaction of linguistic, non- 
linguistic and cognitive development. Although the human seems innately 
predisposed to learn language, the actual learning depends heavily on 
his environment, linguistic and non- linguistic. The psychological 
theory which seems to best account for the language learning phenomenon 
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is that of scheaa and strategy, while the cell- assembly theory gives 
Insight into the psychological and neurological workings. This cob* 
posite theory seems more adequate in e^laining all the facts of 
language acquisition than does either the nativist or the behaviorist 
theories, yet takes essential parts froa both these theories. 

The langi^age learning mechanism is seen as consisting of a scanner 
and a series of storage banks with built-in decay characteristics. The 
actual acquisition takes place as the raw language data is analyzed into 
an increasingly refined series of feature contrasts, the scanner being 
*'preset" by heredity to notice the contrast in certain features. With- 
out concrete experience with the linguistic and non» linguistic environ- 
aent, however, the child cannot extract the necessary linguistic facts. 
The first step in the process is the categorization of words into open 
and pivot classes, subsequent steps being the increasing refinement of 
classes, based primarily on the position of the word or element in the 
utterance . 

iBtitation is seen as being a part of language acquisition, but not 
the major process involved. The child seems to use imitation and verbal 
play primarily to bring his motor skills up to his conceptual level. 
The entire process of language acquisition involves a great deal of per- 
ceptual learning in which there is little or no overt response. 

The child's acquisition of inflections is explained as being the 
gradual development of a generalization (often over-extended initially), 
from an add-a-segment concept to the fine adult language distinctions 
involving several allomorphs. Inflections are learned as changes of 
known for«s as the child experiences greater numbers of varied linguistic 
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and non> linguistic situfttions. Telegraphic speech and onissions 
(oBissions insofar as adult speech is concerned) are seen as reflect- 
ing the phrase structure tree diagraa, with the lowest elements of 
the tree »ost subject to omission (the aajor contrasts occurring at 
the higher nodes of the tree) . 

In contrast to the nativist position » this theory sees language- 
learning capacity as not being limited to any particular period of 
life (such as pre-puberty) . Although the general pattern of develop- 
ment is similar for children within and among cultures, there are many 
individual differences in the routes taken to arrive at the same goal: 
adult command of the language. 

Extrapolating from this composite theory to a second- language 
methodology is somewhat easier than from the nativist position, but 
the following methodological indications are far from complete. The 
"method" might well begin with the presentation of examples of "whole 
speech." that is, authentic chunks of language. The chunks would be 
graded in terms of increasingly complex situations (as life itself is) 
but there would be no grammatical grading. The student would attempt 
to use the language soon after experiencing it, the instructor not 
being concerned about poor phonology or structure, at least in the 
early weeks of instruction, for the child would be developing his own 
system of feature contrasts. The teacher would expand, or just comment 
on what the child said ("modelling"), gradually increasing the correc- 
tive portion of the commentary so that the child can develop sophisticated 
inflectional and transformational rules. 

The instruction would require heavy use of audio- visual equipment, 
as the language situations should be concrete ones, as should be the 
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situations which temch inflections and transforMtions as changes of 
known foxas. This also suggests the use of gestures. 

There would be heavy esphasis on student creativity-^froiB 
penitting the student to onit parts of sentences which are far down 
on the phrase structure tree to encouraging hin to soliloquir; on 
syntactic or phonological paradigms. 

Before evaluating this methodology, one should note that the home> 
school language switch program could also operate under this theory of 
first -language acquisition and receive the sane positive evaluation as 
under the nativist theory. 

Evaluating the nativist-empiricist methodology in terms of the 
Minnesota Guide and Rivers Criteria is only slightly easier than 
evaluating the nati visit "methodology" for there are only slightly more 
indications as to how to proceed with the actual instruction. However, 
in coiq>aring the composite methodology with the Direct Method, as 
Rivers did, we can assume that the composite methodology might be more 
effective, since there would be less use of unplanned discourse, and a 
more structured teaching situation. It might well meet the needs and 
interests of more of the students, particularly if creativity were 
included in teacher as well as student activity. This method might also 
be more effective in that it would more closely parallel the type of 
instruction found in other disciplines, with less stress on habit- 
formation than, for example, the audio- lingual methodology. 

One aspect of the method which has received eapirical study is the 
situational (as contrasted with grammatical) gradation. That procedure 
has been found to produce good results. 
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Conclusions 

The conclusions of this paper say be sumsarited as follows: 

1. The Natlvist approach to first- language acquisition does not lend 
Itself to producing a nethodology for second- language instruction. 

2. The Co^iosite (Nativist-Eaqpiricist) approach to first- language 
acquisition produces soise principles on which a second- language 
■ethodology can be based. Despite the limitation of having no 
elaborated nethodology in practice, the oethodological theory, by 
extension, can be favorably conpared with the Direct Method, and 
to i certain extent, with the audio-lingual aethod, when evaluated 
by the Minnesota Guide to Foreign Language Programs and the Rivers 
Criteria. 

3. The hoae-school switch program could operate under either of these 
theories, and this progras rates high on the evaluative instrusents. 

iBplications for Further Study 

1. The aajor question which needs further study is, of course, the 
eaq[>irical question of whether an elaborated second- language 
nethodology based on the nativist-e^>iricist first- language 
acquisition theory can be Bade to operate effectively--and this is 
indeed a major question. From the theoretical construct provided 
in these pages, one needs to progress to the elaborated oethodology, 
including materials and techniques for a given language or for 
several languages. Then the students taught by means of such a 
methodology must be compared with those taught by other Mthodologies 
and their proficiencies compared. 
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2. A second Issue of interest to this writer is the question of whether 
children or adults learn a foreign language bo re quickly or acre 
effectively. Adherence to the natlvist-enipiricist theory would lead 
one to believe that adults would be just as efficient. The single 
piece of research we currently have on this point hardly seeas 
adequate in view of the aajor effort expended over the past two 
decades to implant foreign language in this nation's elesentaxy 
schools. 

NOTES 

^Charles T. Scott, " Trans foraational Theory and English as a 
Second Language Dialect," Monograph Series on Languages and Linguis- 
tics, 20th Annual Georgetown Round Table, Ed. Jaaes E. Alatis, 1969. 

^ilga Rivers, "The Foreign- Language Teacher and the Psychologist, 
or Where Do We Go Fro« Here?" to appear in W. Rivers, ed. Speaking in 
Many Tongues: Essays in Foreign Lani^age Teaching (Rowley, Mass.: 
Newbury House, 1972). 
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APPENDIX A 



EVALUATIO^^ OF A FL PROGRAM 



froffi Guide to Modem Foreign Languages 
Minnesota State Dept. of Education, 

1966 

Evaluation of a total educational progran considers the amount and 
quality of effort expended on a program and the observable results in 
terms of student learning. Specifically » the folloiiring questions may 
be asked regarding a school's foreign language program. 

A: Administrative Consideraticms . 

1. Is the school schedule flexible enough so that students may 
enroll in foreign language classes without sacrificing other 
worthwhile educational experiences. 

2. Does the school provide a foreign language sequence long 
enou^ so that students may develop a real proficiency in the 
IniguageT 

3. Have pzovisions been made for continuity of instzuctlon from 
its beginning through grade 127 

4. Have procedures been established to articulate the instruction 
pvogttm between levels in any given school and/or between 
elementary school , junior hi^ school and senior hi^ school 
«dien programs exist at lower levels? 

5. Have adequate provisions been made to coordinate the program 
within a building and within the school districtT 

6. Is the preparation of the teaching staff adequate to meet the 
stated objectivesT 

7. Does the school system promote participation in in-service 
training, night courses, summer institutes, and travel abroad? 

8. Are teachers co^>ensated for engaging in such further activity? 

9. Is the staff utilization appropriate and effective? 

10. Is adequate supervision provided for the program? 

11. Is the ccaHunity involved in planning and developing the program? 

12. Are foreign language experiences available for all children? 
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APPENDIX A (Cootinued) 

IS. Hii luffldwit ■•terlaU sad •quipMOt btw provided «oip 

ttachtrt to cwito a vwrlod nd itlmafttiBg ppogroi «id to dtal 
with ixMUvidna dlff*s«icoit (Aw tlitr* tspo x«eosd*tft, ncord 
pliy«rt» »Udoi, a ptTiodicAU and book*, roalla, tapo loeord- 
lAgs, ote. milabloT) 

Inttxttctlonal Cqptldoratlona > 

1. Ha^ tho objtctivat of the prosrta been dourly dofintdT 

2. Axo the inttmctlonU iwthodi uiod sultiblo fdr loasnlJig all 
foxoipi ImpiMgif iklllaT 

5. Xi thaxo oiphasis on larngtiafo as coMBailcationf 

4» It tho tttutakt tao^t spoken language appropidtte for caanorta- 
tlonal use as well as literaxy IvguageT 

5. Aw there opportunities to co^are the native ifith the foreign 
oiltuxeT 

6. Has the course been planned in sufficient detail to provide 
ippropriate guidelinesT 

7. Has the progrca been plumed in accordance with the total 
Gurriculunt 

8. Axe materials used in instruction sppropriatc to the ability, 
Bsturity, and interests of the leamerT 

Evaluative Considerations . 

1. Do evaluation activities aeasure coansid of a Inguage in situ 
stiORS appro xlnating those in life? 

2. Are all four skills evaluatedT 

3. Is there evidence of student progress in all skills? 

4. Have the instructional aaterials and equipnent used proved 
efficient and adequate? 

5. Is standardised testing used? 

6. Is the Mterial learned enjoyed and used widely in and out of 
school? 

7. Is there increased interest in foreign peoples and cultures? 
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8. Is these evidence of increased intesnstionsl uuderstmding ts 
shown by activities such as: 

a. Use of suppleaentaxy aaterials (books, £ilBs)T 

b. Contact with speakers of the iMnsuage? 

c. l^psT 

d. Civic activities? 

e. Foreipi language canpsT 

f. Pen palSf tape pals? 

9. At the advanced levels in the longer sequences is use made of 
aodexn literary aaterials interesting to students at that 
particular age level? 

10. Is there partieipatian in special foreign language and related 
activities in school and coMBOiity? 

11. How well do teadiers use testing and other foras of evaluation 
in analyzing the effectiveness of their teaching? 
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APPENDIX B 



CRITERIA FOR BVALUAHNG PORBIGN LANGUAGE KEIHODOLOGIES 

item Tdtching Foreign Linguage Skills by Nilga Rivers 
(C3iicago: UWv. of Chicago Press, 1968) pp. 13-14. 



Nhat are the objectives of the method under discussion md are 
these objectives qipropriate for the teaching situation in which 
the teacher finds hiaselfT 

Do the techniques advocated by the proponents of the wthod 
achieve the stated objectives in the nost econoadcal wayT 

Do these techniques aaintain the interest and the enthusiasa of 
the leamers, snd at what levels of instnietionr 

Are these techniques ^>propriate for all types of students? 

Are the demands these techniques sake on the teacher such that 
he can carry a full day's teaching load? 
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